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LETTER    OF    TRANSMITTAL 


To  THE  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland 

Gentlemen:  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Maryland  State  Planning 
Commission  under  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  adopted  in  1933,  the 
Commission  has  conducted  surveys  over  a  broad  range  of  State  problems.  In 
December  19  38,  in  order  to  make  the  findings  of  the  Commission  more  con- 
veniently available,  a  summary  of  the  many  reports  of  the  Commission  was 
prepared  in  nontechnical  language  and  issued  under  the  title  Five  Years  of 
State  Planning. 

The  present  report  contains  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Commission 
during  the  biennium  of  1939  and  1940,  and,  again,  the  report  is  designed 
to  condense  the  bulkier  technical  studies  of  the  Commission  into  a  brief 
document  of  interest  to  citizens  generally. 

A  major  accomplishment  during  the  biennium  just  ended  was  the 
inauguration,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Budget  and  Procurement, 
of  a  system  for  the  programming  of  capital  improvements  for  the  State.  The 
initial  trial  of  programming  capital  outlays  covered  the  anticipated  needs  for  a 
six-year  period.  It  is  planned  to  review,  extend,  and  improve  the  program 
every  two  years. 

With  the  creation  of  a  Committee  on  Medical  Care  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  the  study  and  investigation  of  another  field  of  great  importance  to 
the  people  of  the  State.  The  early  work  of  this  Committee  has  revealed  a 
threatened  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  physicians  in  the  counties  of  the  State. 
Remedial  measures  are  under  consideration,  and  the  Committee  plans  to  extend 
its  explorations  into  other  phases  of  the  general  problem  of  medical  care. 

The  economic  studies  of  the  Commission,  begun  in  prior  years,  were 
carried  forward  during  the  biennium.  A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  economic  life  of  Maryland  has  resulted  from  these  studies,  and  more 
precise  information  is  available  than  ever  before  about  the  tendencies  and  prob- 
lems of  manufacturing,  business,  agriculture,  and  trade  in  Maryland.  Of 
interest  is  the  fact  that  other  state  governments  have  initiated  studies  similar 
to  those  of  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission  and  have  drawn  on 
Maryland  experience  in  their  work. 

During  1940  a  survey  of  existing  and  needed  recreational  areas  in  Maryland 
was  completed.  The  survey  includes  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  needs  for  public 
recreational  facilities  in  the  light  of  modern  industrial  conditions  and  outlines  a 
plan  for  the  acquisition  of  areas  adequate  to  meet  the  demonstrated  need. 

In  addition  to  these  major  undertakings,  studies  were  completed  and 
reports  issued  on  a  number  of  other  matters.  These  reports  are  summarized 
in  the  present  document. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  its  work,  the  Commission  received  a  total 
State  contribution  of  only  $9,000,  and  was  therefore  severely  handicapped  in 
its  operation.  The  General  Assembly  in  1939  appropriated  $10,000  per  annum 
for  the  activities  of  the  Commission.  The  increased  State  support  relieved  the 
pressure  on  the  Commission  somewhat,  but  the  Commission's  resources  are  so 
limited  that  its  technical  staff  is  extremely  inadequate  for  the  satisfactory 
performance  of  its  necessary  duties. 

The  Commission  has  been  compelled  to  lean  heavily  on  other  govern- 
mental agencies  and  private  institutions  for  personal  services,  quarters,  and 
equipment.  The  Commission  wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
cooperated  in  many  ways  with  its  work. 

Abel  Wolman,  Chairman 
Maryland  State  Planning  Commission 
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HE  State  Planning  Act  of   1933  directs  the 
State  Planning  Commission  "to  prepare  or  coordi- 
,  )te  plans  for  the  physical   development   of  the   State 
sofar    as    such    development    may    be    appropriately 
:  rected  or  influenced  by  State  agency." 
By  these   terms   of   reference,    the  General   Assembly 
signed  to  the  Commission  an  extremely  large  under- 
lying.     Obviously,   it   is   quite   impossible   within   the 
Dmmission's  resources  to  plan  concurrently  for  every 
pect  of  the  physical  development  of  the  State.     It  has 
en  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  tackle  some  prob- 
ns  first  and  postpone  others  for  later  consideration. 
iiln  selecting  problems  for  research  and  recommenda- 
m  the  Commission  has  followed  the  policy  of  choosing 
ose  topics  that  it  judged  to  be  of  the  most  immediate 
iticern.     In  some  instances,  the  staff  of  the  Commission 
is  not  been  adequate  or  sufficiently  specialized  to  deal 
oroughly  with  urgent  problems,  but  the  Commission 
Is  been  able  through  exploratory  studies  to  stimulate 
)re  detailed  inquiry  by  other  State  agencies. 
In  the  conduct  of  its  work,  an  unvarying  policy  of 
.'  Commission  has  been  to  attempt  to  bring  to  bear 
each  planning   study   the  judgment   and   experience 
■  all  State  departments  and  agencies  concerned  with  the 
)blem  under  consideration.     When  it  has  been  feasible 
]  desirable,  non-governmental  experts  and  representa- 
es  of  Federal  administrative  agencies  have  also  been 
'led  on  to  serve  on  Commission  subcommittees.     By 
Us   constituting    its    subcommittees,    the    Commission 
I  ties  out  the  legislative  mandate  "to  coordinate  plans 
I   the  physical  development  of  the  State." 

irlier  Reports 

(n  the  review  of  its  activities  published  in  December 

38,  under  the  title  Five  Years  of  State  Planning,  the 

'mmission  summarized  the  investigations  it  had  com- 

rted  to  that  time.      It  is  appropriate  to  indicate  now 

i  brief  how  the  more  important  of  the  earlier  inquiries 

I  'e  served  as  the  basis  for  public  action. 

llnd  Use 

The  Commission's  study  of  submarginal  agricultural 
Ids,  completed  in   1935,   indicated  areas  in  the  State 

I I  could  not  be  cultivated  profitably  and  might  well 
t  converted  into  State  park  and  forest  areas.  Approxi- 
1  tcly    40,000    acres    have    been    purchased    under    the 


Federal  land  purchase  program  and  assigned  to  the 
State  Department  of  Forestry  under  long-term  leases  for 
administration.  Approximately  10,000  acres  in  the 
Catoctin  Recreational  Demonstration  Area  that  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Federal  government  and  is  now 
being  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  has 
not  yet  been  turned  over  to  the  State  Department  of 
Forestry  for  administration.  The  1935  survey  was 
primarily  directed  toward  the  resettlement  of  farmers 
located  on  land  unsuitable  for  cultivation.  Another 
aspect  of  the  general  problem  of  land  use  is  dealt  with 
by  the  Commission's  recent  report  on  recreational  areas 
in  which  a  program  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for 
recreational  use  is  presented.  The  effectuation  of  this 
program  of  land  acquisition  would  carry  the  State 
another  step  toward  the  best  use  of  its  land. 

Highways 

State  highway  policies  were  the  subject  of  a  1935 
report  which  laid  emphasis  upon  the  neglect  of  the 
primary  roads  of  the  State  and  the  relative  overdevelop- 
ment of  secondary  highways.  The  report  served  to 
direct  general  attention  toward  the  serious  needs  in 
arterial  roads,  and  subsequently  more  intensive  studies 
of  the  State  highway  system  and  of  State  highway 
policies  have  been  conducted  by  the  State  Roads  Com- 
mission. The  original  re-examination  of  the  highway 
question  by  the  State  Planning  Commission  has  been 
instrumental  in  stimulating  a  reorientation  of  basic  State 
highway  policy. 

Marj^land  Mapping  Agency 

Early  in  its  activities,  the  Commission  observed 
serious  inadequacies  in  the  practice  of  map  making  in 
Maryland.  Since  maps  furnish  a  basic  source  of  infor- 
mation for  planning,  the  Commission  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Maryland  established  and 
directed  the  operation  of  the  Maryland  Mapping 
Agency.  The  function  of  the  Agency  was  to  serve  as 
a  central  repository  for  maps  of  Maryland  and  parts 
of  Maryland  in  order  that  all  these  maps  would  be 
conveniently  available  to  public  agencies  and  private 
citizens.  Another  function  of  the  agency  was  to  stimu- 
late better  map  making.  With  the  demonstration  of 
the  utility  of  the  work  of  the  Mapping  Agency,  its 
functions   were  placed   on   a  permanent   basis   in    1939 
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with   the   creation   of  the   Bureau   of   Control   Surveys 
and  Maps  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Baltimore-Washington- Annapolis  Area 

One  of  the  Commission's  most  significant  reports  is 
its  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
Baltimore-Washington-Annapolis  Area,  completed  in 
1937.  At  the  1939  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
some  progress  vi^as  made  toward  the  effectuation  of  some 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  B-W-A  report,  but  a 
great  deal  remains  to  be  accomplished  and  the  Com- 
miission  directs  attention  again  to  the  urgent  need  for 
action  to  bring  about  the  most  suitable  development  of 
this  region.  Some  phases  of  the  B-W-A  regional  plan 
have  been  worked  out  in  more  detail  in  the  recent 
Commission  survey  of  recreational  areas. 

Other  Commission  recommendations  have  found  their 
way  into  practice  through  legislative  or  administrative 
action.  Sometimes  action  is  slow  in  coming,  but  when 
disinterested  surveys  that  draw  on  the  best  informed 
knowledge  are  available  they  sooner  or  later  will  be 
used  when  action  can  no  longer  be  delayed.  Moreover, 
the  Commission's  reports  have  been  found  to  have  an 
important  educational  value.  They  point  out  serious 
problems  and  indicate  possible  lines  of  solution:  dis- 
cussion is  stimulated  and  the  movement  toward  remedial 
action   is  accelerated. 

Finances 

During  the  first  five  years  of  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  total  State  contribution  to  its  work  amounted 
to  only  about  $9,000,  while  the  value  of  services, 
quarters,  and  equipment  contributed  by  other  agencies 
and  institutions  was  estimated  to  be  about  $27,000  a 
year.  During  the  biennium  1939-1940,  the  appropria- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  support  of  the 
Planning  Commission  was  increased  to  $10,000  per 
year:  during  these  years  the  estimated  value  of  contribu- 
tions by  outside  agencies  averaged  $36,000  per  year.  It 
should  be  said  that  the  largest  item  in  the  total  contribu- 
tions by  outside  agencies  is  represented  by  personnel 
assigned  to  the  Commission  by  the  Work  Projects 
Administration. 

In  some  respects,  the  high  degree  of  dependence 
on  outside  contributions  handicaps  the  Commission. 
Quarters  that  can  be  had  rent  free,  for  example,  are 
seldom  the  most  desirable.  The  program  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  necessarily  influenced  somewhat  by  the  purposes 
for  which  donated  services  and  facilities  are  available. 
While  the  drafting,  clerical,  and  stenographic  personnel 
assigned  to  the  Commission  by  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  has  been  of  great  value,   the  Commis- 


sion is  still  handicapped  by  the  inadequacy  of  funds  Lr 
the  employment  of  supervisory  and  technical  personrl. 
It  is  impracticable  to  acknowledge  the  contributins 
of  all  the  agencies  and  individuals  that  have  aided  fie 
Commission  during  the  biennium  through  the  donatin 
of  services,  equipment,  and  quarters.  It  is  possih, 
however,  to  mention  that  the  Commission  is  especiay 
obligated  for  assistance  by  the  Work  Projects  Admir;- 
tration.  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  Fol- 
ham  University,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Universiy 
of  Maryland,  and  the  City  of  Baltimore. 

Major  Studies 

During  the  1939-1940  biennium,  four  major  stuCjsi' 
were  completed  by  the  Commission.     A  six-year  capii'I; 
improvement  program  was  formulated  in  collaborat:'ffl: 
with  the  State  Department  of  Budget  and  Procuremet,:  ' 
and   it  is  proposed  to  revise  and  extend  this  progrla 
at  two-year  intervals.    Work  on  a  comprehensive,  loirMi' 
range    plan    for    the    acquisition    and    development  |||' 
recreational    areas    was   brought   to   completion,    anda  * 
broad  program  of  research  into  the  problems  of  medid 
care  in  Maryland  was  inaugurated.     The  earlier  stucJ:s 
of  economic  activity  in  Maryland  were  continued  ad  ; 
four  additional  volumes  were  published.  '  -l 

Public  Improvement  Program 

Perhaps    the    most    significant    undertaking    of 

Commission  during  the  biennium  was  the  inauguratitflg] 

of  systematic,   long-term  programming  of  State  pubo;!jjs 

improvements  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Departmijllj 

of  Budget  and  Procurement.    The  fundamental  object'^] 

of  this  work  is  the  thorough  accumulation  of  data  ni: 

which  judgments  of  the  desirability  of  proposed  capi'l  ■ 

outlays    may    be    made.      Since    capital    improvemeri?,  ■• 

unless   they  are  merely   replacements,   usually  have  lie  : 

effect  of  expanding  or  modifying  State  activities  in  tjejcii 

field   concerned,    informed   judgments   on   departmenuim 

requests  require  a  review  of  the  adequacy,  in  terms  jfji 

both   quality   and   quantity,    of  the  entire  program 

the  agency  seeking  capital  improvements.     The  objectie 

of  the  Commission  is  to  review  and  extend  the  six-yi: 

program  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  in   191 

prior  to  each  succeeding  legislative  session.  ■•\  m 

Jio 
Recreational  Areas 

A  complete  survey  of  the  State's  existing  system  ' 
recreational  areas  was  completed  during  the  bienniui. 
The  survey  stresses  the  necessity  for  a  broader  systn 
of  publicly-owned  recreational  areas  in  an  urban  ad 
industrial  civilization  than  was  formerly  needed,  ti 
general,  the  State  has  made  the  greatest  progress  in  ;e 
acquisition  of  lands  of  recreational  value  in  the  West(;n 
highlands  while  the  most  pressing  need  now  is  for  ve 
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cquisition  of  Bay  beach  frontage  readily  accessible  from 
ihe  congested  centers  of  the  State.  A  detailed  program 
I  lor  the  acquisition  of  recreational  areas  has  been  worked 
ut:  the  cost  of  acquiring  lands  now  would  be 
lodcst  in  comparison  with  the  long-run  public  benefits, 
'hrough  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  National 
'ark  Service  in  the  preparation  of  the  survey,  the 
'laryland  program  was  planned  so  as  to  dovetail  with 
le  future  plans  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
lans  of  surrounding  states. 

ledical  Care 

iThe    Commission's    Committee    on    Medical    Care, 
■eated  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
acuity  of  Maryland,  began  studies  during  the  biennium 
|ilculated    to    develop    more    complete    and    thorough 
iformation   about   a   problem   that   is   of   fundamental 
gnificance  to  all  the  people  of  the  State.     An  important 
nding  in  the  early  inquiries  of  the  Committee  was  the 
iscovery  of  the  degree  to  which  the  supply  of  physicians 
as  declined   in   the   counties   of   Maryland   during   the 
ast  three  decades.     Some  of  the  factors  responsible  for 
lis  decline  have  been  analyzed,  and  the  Committee  is 
eking  to  devise  methods  to  counteract  the  long-term 
end.     One  aspect  of  medical  care  in  the  City  of  Balti- 
ore  that  has  received  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
the  role  of  the  outpatient  departments  of  hospitals 
medical  care.      The  Committee  has  formulated  and 
■gun  an  ambitious  program  of  fact-finding  that  will  lay 
10  basis  for  recommendations  with  reference  to  many 
i   the  vexing  problems  that  have  become  noticeable  in 
cdical  care  in  recent  years. 

conomic  Studies 

.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Com- 
ission's  economic  studies  of  Maryland  during  the 
cnnium  as  evidenced  by  the  material  contained  in  the 

iur  volumes  published.     These  volumes  are  in  addition 

i  the  earlier  publications  of  the  Commission  in  the 
me  field   of   inquiry.      The   studies   so   far  completed 

institute  a  base  pattern  or  a  set  of  benchmarks  against 

hich  to  compare  future  economic  trends  in  the  State. 

is  the  hope  of  the  Commission  that  it  will  be  possible 

maintain  a  continuous  observation  of  these  changes 

d  to   inaugurate   detailed   inquiries   when   the   indices 


indicate  a  serious  departure  in  Maryland  economic 
activity  from  the  national  trends.  The  Commission's 
economic  studies  constitute  a  pioneer  type  of  analysis 
in  that  they  direct  attention  specifically  to  State  and 
local  economic  developments  in  contrast  with  the  more 
usual  type  of  study  that  concerns  itself  mainly  with 
developments  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Other  state 
planning  commissions  have  undertaken  similar  studies 
and  have  patterned  their  inquiries  after  the  Maryland 
model. 

Other  Reports 

In  addition  to  the  chief  projects  of  the  Commission 
outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  several  other 
studies  were  completed  and  published  in  1939  and 
1940.  The  available  records  of  stream  flow  in  the 
major  streams  of  Maryland  were  assembled  and  pre- 
sented jointly  by  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  Water  Resources  Commission,  in  a 
technical  publication  of  great  value  to  engineers  and 
others  concerned  with  the  design  of  structures  and  works 
for  the  use  and  control  of  water.  A  joint  subcommittee 
of  the  Planning  Commission  and  the  State  Aviation 
Commission  formulated  a  tentative,  long-range  plan  for 
the  development  of  airports  and  airways  in  Maryland 
in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority, 

A  study  of  the  long-standing  problem  of  local  legisla- 
tion was  completed  and  published  jointly  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Research  Division  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  findings  and  recommendations  of  this 
study  point  the  way  toward  a  reduction  in  the  volume 
of  local  legislation  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
through  the  provision  of  substitute  means  for  dealing 
with  local  problems.  Early  in  1939  there  was  prepared 
for  the  information  of  the  General  Assembly  a  report 
on  the  powers,  composition,  and  activities  of  legislative 
councils  in  other  states.  The  demand  for  this  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  workings  of  legislative  councils 
in  the  various  states  was  so  great  that  a  second  printing 
was  necessary.  The  Commission  cooperated  with  the 
Conservation  Commission  in  gathering  information  for 
use  in  the  preparation  of  a  map  showing  fish  and  game 
habitats  and  recreational  areas  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
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1.  SIX-YEAR  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAIV 


^ERHAPS  the  most  significant  accomplishment  of  the 
State  Planning  Commission  during  the  biennium. 
1939-1940.  was  the  inauguration,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Budget  and  Procurement,  of  a  sys- 
tematic method  for  the  programming  of  the  capital 
outlays  of  the  State  government.  The  result  of  the  first 
application  of  this  procedure,  published  as  Six-Year 
Capital  Improvement  Program  for  Maryland,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Assembly  immediately  following 
the  Governor's  budget  message  in  January  1941.  Since 
this  report  represents  an  innovation  in  Maryland  and  is, 
in  fact,  a  pioneer  effort  among  all  the  48  states,  an 
explanation  of  the  philosophy  underlying  the  document 
and  of  possible  improvements  in  the  process  is  in  order. 
Basically,  the  procedure  for  programming  capital 
improvements  constitutes  an  effort  to  make  possible 
better  informed  decisions  by  appropriating  authorities 
to  the  end  that  State  expenditures  for  capital  purposes 
shall  reflect  more  faithfully  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  At  two-year  intervals 
the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  decide  on  a 
program  of  capital  improvements  to  be  undertaken 
during  the  succeeding  biennium.  These  decisions,  in 
the  main  determinations  of  what  public  works  to  under- 
take, involve  large  sums  of  money.  During  the  15 -year 
period  1924-1938  outlays  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
for  public  works  aggregated  over  $145,000,000. 

Quite  different  considerations  govern  decisions  on 
capital  outlays  than  those  involved  in  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  operating  expenditures  of  the  State 
government.  Most  budget  requests  for  funds  for  current 
operating  expenditures  are  for  recurring  items.  They 
cover  outlays  for  personal  services  and  related  objects 
that  come  up  time  after  time  and  are  necessary  for 
financing  an  activity  that  is  carried  on  as  a  settled  policy 
of  the  State.  Requests  for  capital  outlays  are  different. 
Aside  from  those  items  requested  for  the  replacement 
of  obsolescent  or  depreciated  facilities,  these  requests 
require  decisions  on  whether  existing  services  shall  be 
expanded  or.  in  some  instances,  whether  the  State  shall 
undertake  an  entirely  new  service  or  activity.  Further- 
more, the  decisions  must  be  made  with  more  care  and 
study.  An  error  of  judgment  in  appropriations  for 
current  expenditures  may  be  corrected  at  the  next  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  but  it  is  impossible  to  correct 
an  error  of  judgment  in  the  location  or  design  of  a 
building  or  facility  constructed  to  last  for  half  a  century. 


Bases  of  Informed  Decision 

Obviously  to  reach  informed  decisions  on  importa 
capital  outlays  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Governjj 
require  more  data  and  different  kinds  of  data  than  a ' 
absolutely  necessary  for  passing  on  requests  for  appr 
priations  for  current  items.     To  pass  on  a  request  f 
a    single    building    for    a    department   or    agency,    it 
essential  to  have  an  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  Sta 
in  the  field  concerned,  an  estimate  of  the  level  of  servi 
existing,    and    a   knowledge    of   what    expenditures.     ; 
terms  of  annual  operating  costs,  the  State  would  comrr 
itself    to    by    providing    the    requested    capital    func 
Informed  decision  on  capital  outlays,   in  other  word 
requires  a  complete  picture  of  the  work  of  the  State  ■ 
the  particular  function.     Moreover,   the  Governor  ar 
the  General  Assembly  need  to  know,  as  specifically 
possible,    the   urgency   of   the   need   to   be   met   by   tl 
specific  request,  to  the  end  that  better  judgment  may  1 
exercised  in  the  allocation  of  funds  for  capital  outla" 
among    the    different    departments    and    institutions   i 
the  State.  J 

In  no  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  has  a  con! 
pletely  satisfactory  system  of  budgeting  or  programmir; 
of  capital  outlays  been  worked  out,  and  in  only  a  fel 
places  has  any  serious  attention  of  any  sort  been  give 
to  the  problem  as  a  whole.  In  the  Federal  governmei, 
an  experiment  is  currently  being  made  in  the  long-ter'. 
budgeting  of  capital  expenditures  and  in  a  number  i| 
cities  some  progress  has  been  made,  but  much  le, 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  problem  by  the  statej 

Sometimes  capital  outlays  are  authorized  with  incon; 
plete  knowledge  of  whether  the  project  is  necessary.  1; 
other  instances,  outlays  are  made  without  a  knowledij 
of  what  they  commit  the  public  to,  in  terms  of  futu, 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation.  In  oth; 
situations  a  public  department  that  happens  to  have 
noisy  and  powerful  lobby  may  obtain  funds  for  capit| 
purposes  while  another  public  service  that  is  in  moi 
urgent  need  is  neglected.  These  situations  are  perha| 
not  the  general  rule  but  they  do  arise.  What  ■ 
astonishing  is  not  that  decisions  on  capital  outlays  ha', 
been  so  bad  but  that  they  have  been  so  good  when  ot 
considers  the  haphazard  method  of  their  determinatio 
and  the  incompleteness  of  the  information  on  whic, 
they  tend  to  be  based. 

A  consistent  objective  of  the  State  Planning  Com 
mission  has  been  to  develop  information  and  procedur! 
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to  make  available  to  the  Governor,  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  people  of  Maryland  more  complete 
information  on  which  to  base  judgments  of  the  desir- 
ability of  proposed  capital  improvements.  Many  of  the 
Commission's  reports  have  touched  on  aspects  of  the 
broad  problem.  For  example,  the  Commission's  Sub- 
committee on  Highways  in  1935  sharply  directed 
attention  to  the  concentration  of  capital  outlays  for 
highways  on  secondary  roads  at  the  expense  of  the  main 
highways  with  their  tremendous  traffic  loads.  The 
Planning  Commission  was  instrumental  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  State-wide  Highway  Planning  Survey,  a 
joint  project  of  the  State  Roads  Commission  and  the 
United  States  Public  Roads  Administration,  Past  errors 
disclosed  by  the  Survey — such  as  the  construction  of 
roads  of  an  unnecessarily  expensive  type  in  view  of  the 
amount  of  traffic — indicate  adequately  the  wisdom  of 
fully  informed  decisions  on  capital  outlays. 

The  Planning  Commission's  report  on  the  Baltimore- 
'Washington-Annapolis  Area  presented  a  plan  for  the 
evaluation  of  proposed  capital  improvements  in  that 
section  of  the  State,  The  studies  of  Maryland  drainage 
basins,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  reported  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  those  types  of  capital  improvements  having  to  do 
with  the  use  and  conservation  of  the  State's  water 
resources.  The  survey  of  recreational  areas  and  needs, 
summarized  at  a  later  point  in  this  document,  was  an 
attempt  to  obtain  the  best  judgment  on  a  program  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  for  recreational  uses. 

Procedures 

The  most  recent  step  to  lay  the  basis  for  more  in- 
formed action  in  capital  outlays  is  represented  by  the 
Six-Year  Capital  Improvement  Program.  The  findings 
of  that  report  draw  on  the  earlier  studies  by  the  Com- 
mission and  on  studies  by  the  State  departments  and 
agencies.  The  program  was  prepared  jointly  by  the 
State  Planning  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Budget  and  Procurement,  Thomas  F,  Hubbard  was 
in  immediate  charge  of  the  work,  and  the  Commission 
and  the  Department  also  had  the  technical  assistance 
of  Melvin  E,  Scheidt  and  Sidney  T,  Thomas,  whose 
services  were  made  available  by  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board, 

The  legislative  authority  under  which  the  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Budget  and  Pro- 
curement proceeded  in  the  preparation  of  the  program 
is  contained  in  the  laws  creating  these  agencies. 

The  State  Planning  Act  directs  the  Commission 
to  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date  a  long-term  develop- 
ment program  of  major  State  improvement  projects. 
The  various  state  departments  and  officials  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  such  Planning  Commission 
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their   proposals   for   major   projects.      It   shall  |e 
the  duty  of  such  Planning  Commission  to  coori- 
nate   such    plans    and   proposals    with    each    otlr 
and  with  the  general  plans  of  such  Commissic , 
and  as  a  result  submit  to  the  Governor  and  le 
General  Assembly  a  report  at  least  once  every  t'a 
years,    showing   such   Commission's   recommenc- 
tions  and  program  for  improvement  projects. 
The    act    creating    the    Department    of    Budget    ai 
Procurement  instructs  the  Director  of  that  Departmtt 
to  continuously  study   and   analyze  the  needs  ^i 
the     several     departments,     boards,     commission;, 
bureaus,  divisions,  institutions  and  agencies  of  te 
State,  and  of  all  private  associations,  corporation 
or  institutions  which  receive  any  funds  approp'- 
ated  by  the  State  for  any  purpose  whatsoever:  ai 
to    continuously    study    and    analyze    the    curretl 
progress    of    revenue    receipts    in    relation    to   su-^ 
needs. 
The  procedure  in  the  preparation  of  the  program  w 
to  request  the  head  of  each  State  department  and  agenj 
to  submit  a  program  covering  the  anticipated  needs 
capital  improvements  for  the  next  six  years,     A  detail 
justification  of  each  project  was  requested.     Each  depa 
ment  head  was  asked  to  express  his  judgment  on  t 
priority  to  be  assigned  to  each  individual  project.     T 
judgments    with    reference    to   priority   were   requcstt 
First,  an  arrangement  of  projects  indicating  the  chronf 
logical  sequence  in  which  they  should  be  undertaken  wi 
requested.     This  listing  in  chronological  order  was  d: 
tated  in  some  instances  by  the  order  in  which  relat 
projects  should  be  undertaken.     To  illustrate,  land  mi 
be  bought  before  improvements  can  be  made.     In  otl: 
instances  the  chronological  listing  represented  the  jud 
ment  of  the  department  head  as  to  the  relative  necessi 
of  the  different  projects  in  the  series.   The  second  priori 
rating  involved  a  classification  of  projects  into  urgei 
desirable,    and    deferrable    groups.      This    classificatic 
represented  an  expert  judgment  of  the  department  hea^ 
useful  in  determining  which  of  many  proposed  projec 
should   be   undertaken  first   with   the   limited   resourc 
available.      The    information   submitted    was   reviewi 
from  an  over-all  State  planning  viewpoint  and  was  us' 
in  the  preparation  of  the  capital  budget  for  the  fisi 
years  1942  and   1943, 

Future  Revisions 

The  Commission  does  not  live  under  an  illusion  th 
the  final  product  of  its  joint  efforts  with  the  Departme^ 
of  Budget  and  Procurement  is  perfect,  but  it  does  taJ 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  a  substantial  beginning  h 
been  made.  The  entire  program  is  to  be  revised  aq 
extended  for  another  two  years  prior  to  the  meeting  tj 
the  General  Assembly  in  1943,  and  each  two  yea; 
thereafter.  The  goal  is  the  improvement  of  the  tecB 
niques    of    programming    capital    outlays     with    eac;   ^ 
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iivision.  It  may  be  well  to  record  some  of  the  problems 
ivolved  and  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  procedure  which 
light  be  improved. 

From  the  description  of  the  procedure  followed  in 
reparing  the  program  it  is  apparent  that  informed  and 
itelligent  planning  by  the  heads  of  the  various  State 
cpartments  and  agencies  is  basic  to  the  entire  process 
f  programming  capital  outlays.      Binding  together  in 

'  single  document  a  series  of  hastily-prepared  lists  of 
rejects  that  department  heads  would  like  to  see  under- 
iken  at  some  time  or  another  does  not  necessarily  result 

ii  a  well-considered  program  of  capital  outlays.  The 
!ommission  hastens  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  received 
■om  the  heads  of  the  State  departments  and  agencies 

'le  most  cordial  and  sincere  cooperation,  but  it  is  quite 
^parent  that  some  of  them  have  done  more  thinking 
lan  others  about  what  standards  of  service  are  needed 
y  the  State,  what  is  necessary  to  attain  that  level,  and 
■hat  the  State  can  afford.  The  inauguration  of  the 
ommission's  system  of  capital  improvement  program- 
ling,  however,  has  stimulated  thinking  by  State 
jministrators  along  these  lines. 
To  show  better  the  importance  of  thorough  depart- 


mental planning  one  should  revert  to  the  distinction 
made  between  capital  and  current  expenditures  in  one 
of  the  earlier  paragraphs  of  this  discussion.  Except  for 
replacements,  capital  improvements  usually  involve  an 
expansion  of  an  existing  state  function,  the  adaptation 
of  the  state  function  to  new  needs  or  new  tendencies, 
or  perhaps  the  assumption  of  an  entirely  new  activity. 
Informed  decision  on  specific  major  improvements  thus 
requires  a  complete  picture  of  that  function.  When  a 
capital  investment  is  made  by  the  State,  it  merely 
acquires  buildings,  lands,  or  equipment  for  use  as  facili- 
ties for  the  prosecution  of  one  or  several  of  the  functions 
of  the  State. 

The  decision  to  undertake  a  capital  improvement  then 
is  usually  a  decision  affecting  the  volume  or  nature  of  a 
state  service.  In  each  of  the  major  activities  of  the 
State,  the  departments  have  their  experts  who  are  in 
a  position  to  know  the  standard  of  service  reached  by 
the  State  in  their  department,  the  extent  of  the  existing 
problem  in  the  State,  the  levels  that  might  be  reached, 
and  what  would  be  required  in  the  way  of  structures, 
lands,  and  equipment.  But  the  degree  to  which  the 
experts  of  the  various  departments  have  analyzed  their 
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departmental  programs  from  this  point  of  view  varies 
a  great  deal.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  people 
of  Maryland  should  accept  the  judgment  of  their 
departmental  experts  on  what  capital  improvements 
ought  to  be  made.  An  automotive  expert  might  tell  us 
that  a  Rolls-Royce  is  the  best,  but  we  would  perhaps 
decide  to  get  along  with  a  machine  in  the  lower  price 
range.  In  any  case,  however,  we  would  like  to  know 
what  we  are  buying. 

An  opportunity  for  the  improvement  of  the  program- 
ming procedure  rests  in  the  betterment  of  the  analysis 
and  planning  of  departmental  activities.  An  incident 
of  such  planning  is  the  better  programming  of  capital 
outlays  necessary  for  each  departmental  activity.  The 
technical  problems  of  this  sort  of  planning  differ  in  the 
various  state  activities.  In  some  instances  the  extent  of 
the  State's  existing  program  and  facilities  may  be 
measured  with  great  exactness  and  the  amount  of  capital 
outlay  necessary  to  reach  an  appropriate  standard,  if 
any,  may  be  computed  with  certainty.  In  some  in- 
stances the  professional  associations  engaged  in  particular 
governmental  fields  have  attempted  with  some  success 
to  set  up  yardsticks  against  which  the  work  of  the  State 
departments  may  be  measured:  in  other  functions  these 


ipi 


standards  of  comparison  are  lacking. 

Departmental  Planning 

In  its  document  the  Six-Year  Capital  Improueme 
Program,  the  Commission  reproduced  the  reports  su 
mitted  by  a  few  of  the  department  heads,  statemenjj 
which  seemed  to  the  Commission  to  constitute  the  bett 
examples  of  departmental  analysis  of  programs.  Refe 
ence  to  them  is  relevant  in  this  summary  to  illustra] 
problems  of  programming  capital  improvements.  Tl 
basic  information  on  which  the  program  submitted  I 
the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Tuberci 
losis  Sanitoria  rested  was  an  analysis  of  the  trend  of  tl 
tuberculosis  death  rate  and  a  forecast  of  populatic 
growth.  The  resulting  estimate  of  needs  was  that  tl 
existing  facilities  for  white  patients  will  be  adequa: 
during  the  next  six-year  period  save  for  the  replacemei 
of  obsolescent  structures.  The  data  indicated,  howeve 
a  need  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  beds  for  colore 
patients,  since  the  ratio  of  beds  to  deaths  would  othe 
wise  be  below  that  standard  found  to  be  desirable  bj 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

A  different  trend  was  evident  in  the  data  supportin 
the  program  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Ment 
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Tiene.     The  indications  are  that  the  cases  to  be  cared 

by   the   institutions  under   the   supervision   of   this 

lartment   will   continue   to   increase.      The    existing 

oitals   are   overcrowded   and   the   continual   increases 

Datient  loads   will   require   new  construction.      The 

tionship  between  the  estimated  number  of  patients 

the  capacity  needed   is   shown   graphically   by   the 

.'ts  on  pages  7  and  8.     An  interesting  feature  of  the 

|ram    submitted    by    the    Department    of    Mental 

;iene  was  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  characteristics 

;he  Maryland  State  hospital  system   with  a  set  of 

imum  standards  promulgated  by  a  national  profes- 

al  association,  the  American  Psychiatric  Association. 

Vhile  the  Commission  does  not  wish  to  be  on  record 

:ompletely   in  support  of  these  programs,    they   are 

nples    of    the    kind    of    departmental    analysis    and 

iming  that  is  essential  for  more  intelligent  judgment 

:he  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  in  authoriz- 

action.      It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 

urtmental  analysis  and  recommendation  arc  the  sole 

ce  of  initiative  in  the  programming  of  capital  out- 

|..     Fields  and  functions  not  within  the  jurisdiction 

ny  State  department  or  agency  tend  to  be  neglected, 

it  is  in  these  spheres  that  many  of  the  more  im- 

cant  steps  by  the  State  are  taken.     Special  commis- 

;,s    appointed    by    the    Governor,    committees    and 

missions  set  up  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  com- 

;ees   of  the   State   Planning   Commission   are   repre- 

ative  of  the  bodies  other  than  the  regular  depart- 

!ts  whose  initiative  is  felt  in  the  appropriations  made 

capital  purposes. 

B  Selection  of  Projects 

"he  final,  and  most  important,  stage  in  the  process 
)lanning  capital  improvements  occurs  when  the  Gov- 
»r  and  General  Assembly  decide  which  of  the  many 
lested  items  to  undertake  during  the  ensuing  bien- 
'01.  But  wise  decisions  at  this  last  step  depend  in 
e  measure  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work 

Iblanning  has  been  done  in  the  sphere  of  each  State 
artment. 

rhe  last  stage  of  decision  really  consists  of  two  major 

Btions.     First,  it  must  be  determined  how  much  in 

aggregate  the  State  shall  spend  for  capital  improve- 

its  during  the  succeeding  biennium.     Second,  it  must 

b  lecided  how  that  total  may  be  best  distributed  among 

il    various     departments    seeking     funds    for    capital 

li  rovements. 

Oecision  on  the  first  question — the  determination  of 
tl  total  to  be  expended  for  capital  outlays — rests  on 
St  ral  considerations.  An  important  factor  is  the  level 
0 'xisting  State  debt.  Another  relevant  consideration 
IS  ic  spacing  of  the  maturities  of  bond  issues  to  avoid, 
II  )far  as  practicable,  excessive  peaks  in  debt  service  in 


future  years.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  estimate  of 
what  the  public  wants  and  is  willing  to  pay  for.  Final- 
ly, it  is  probably  desirable  to  postpone  improvements 
that  can  be  deferred  at  periods  of  highest  building  costs 
and  perhaps  to  concentrate  insofar  as  practicable  State 
improvements  in  slack  periods  in  the  private  building 
industry.  Further  analysis  of  trends  in  building  activity, 
wage  rates,  and  material  prices,  however,  will  be  neces- 
sary before  adequate  consideration  can  be  given  to  these 
factors  in  the  scheduling  of  public  improvements. 

The  second  question — the  determination  of  which 
specific  projects  to  undertake  during  the  ensuing  bien- 
nium— involves  a  weighing  and  balancing  of  the  re- 
quests of  different  State  departments  and  agencies.  To 
meet  best  the  needs  of  the  State  it  is  essential  that  first 
things  come  first  and  others  later.  No  simple  formula 
is  available,  however,  by  which  it  can  conclusively  be 
determined  which  things  are  of  first  importance  or  most 
seriously  needed.  Better  decisions  can  be  made,  how- 
ever, as  the  departments  and  institutions  analyze  more 
thoroughly  the  needs  in  their  respective  spheres.  With 
precise  analyses  of  the  extent  of  the  problem  to  be  dealt 
with  and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  already  met,  better 
judgments  may  be  made  of  the  relative  urgency  of  the 
requests  of  the  different  departments  for  capital  im- 
provements. And  the  General  Assembly  can  encourage 
thoroughness  in  departmental  planning  by  giving  pref- 
erence to  the  requests  of  those  departments  and  agencies 
that  can  most  conclusively  demonstrate  the  urgency  of 
their  needs. 

The  rejection  of  the  requests  of  one  department  and 
the  acceptance  of  those  of  another  does  not  always  in- 
volve a  judgment  of  the  relative  desirability  of  the 
projects  submitted  or  the  relative  need  for  the  work 
done.  Such  judgment  may  be  merely  a  judgment  of 
urgency  of  need  in  terms  of  time.  The  work  of  the 
two  departments  may  be  of  equal  value,  but  it  may  be 
deemed  best  to  postpone  capital  outlays  for  the  depart- 
ment that  can  postpone  its  improvements  with  the  least 
detriment  to  the  State. 

It  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  an  important  decision 
on  the  division  of  expenditures  between  state  functions 
is  more  or  less  permanently  made  by  a  settled  policy 
of  the  State.  The  general  rule  is  to  devote  to  highway 
improvements  revenue  from  motor  vehicle  and  motor 
fuel  taxes  left  after  current  expenses  of  the  Roads  Com- 
mission and  related  work  are  met  from  this  source.  In 
practice  then  the  allocation  of  the  aggregate  capital  im- 
provement budget  among  the  state  functions  becomes 
one  involving  all  State  departments  and  agencies  except 
the  Roads  Commission. 


The  report  referred  to,  entitled  "Six-Year  Capital  Improvement 
Program  for  Maryland,"  was  prepared  by  Thomas  F.  Hubbard, 
Supervisor,  for  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Budget  and  Procurement. 
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THE  old  saying  that  "all  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy"  takes  on  new  meaning  in  our 
urban  and  industrial  civilization.  The  stresses  of  in- 
dustrial work  and  the  confining  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  most  of  our  nonmanufacturing  businesses 
place  people  under  physical  and  mental  strains  prac- 
tically unknown  not  so  many  decades  ago.  And  these 
tensions  are  supplemented  and  intensified  by  the  wear 
and  tear  on  human  vitality  that  come  from  the  normal 
noise,  bustle,  and  pressure  of  urban  life. 

Under  conditions  of  urbanization  and  industrializa- 
tion the  human  need  for  relaxation  and  recreation  to 
regenerate  strength  and  maintain  spirit  is  not  automati- 
cally met  by  the  informal  and  spontaneous  games 
characteristic  of  rural  life.  The  crowded  city  does  not 
lend  itself  to  such  forms  of  recreation  as  skating  on  the 
pond  down  in  the  woodlot,  playing  baseball  on  an  im- 
provised diamond  over  in  the  corner  of  the  pasture,  or 
hiking  through  the  neighbor's  woods  across  the  road. 
To  take  the  place  of  these  forms  of  play  readily  avail- 
able in  a  rural  environment,  provision  must  be  made  in 
an  urban  society  for  special  facilities  designed  to  meet 
the  recreational  needs  of  the  people.  Although  com- 
mercial enterprise  can  profitably  furnish  many  forms  of 
recreation,  there  remains  a  large  gap  which  has  to  be 
filled  by  public  action. 

It  is  plain  that  Maryland  must  plan  its  recreational 
facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  predominantly  urban 
and  industrial  people.  The  Commission's  economic 
studies  indicate  that  in  1930,  84.2  percent  of  the  gain- 
fully occupied  population  of  the  State  were  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits.  In  other  words,  only  about  one  out 
of  every  eight  gainfully  employed  Marylanders  was 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Nor  is  there  any  likelihood  that 
the  clock  will  be  turned  back  so  that  Maryland  will 
revert  to  the  idyllic  state  of  a  happy  and  contented 
rural  society.  The  movement  toward  the  industrial 
occupations  has  been  accompanied  by  a  concentration  of 
population  in  the  cities  and  in  their  suburbs.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  people  of  the  State  live  in  Balti- 
more City  and  about  two-thirds  live  in  the  Baltimore- 
Washington-Annapolis  Area.  The  rest  of  the  Western 
Shore  accounts  for  a  little  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  a  substantial  part  of  that  one- 
quarter  is  concentrated  in  Cumberland,  Hagerstown,  and 
Fredf    ck.     Moreover,  the  greatest  population  increases 


have   consistently   occurred   in   the   urban   areas   of    la 
State.  f 

These  facts  are  commonplace  enough,  but  their  !';!'' 
nificance  has  been  neglected  in  our  thinking,  planni,i, 
and    action    in    regard    to   public   recreational    facilitjs. 
Hence,   their  significance  needs  to  be  repeated  and  6i- 
phasized.      They  mean,   for  one  thing,   that  the  nels 
for   public   recreation    facilities    are   much   greater   tla 
they  were  a  few  decades  ago.     The  provision  that  sho  (|^ 
be   made   for   a   million   urban   people   is   undoubte^y^ 
much  greater  than  would  have  been  needed  for  a  mill 
rural  dwellers.     Public  recreation  programs  must  be  U 
termined  with  an  eye  to  the  especially  acute  needs  of  n 


Moreover,  the  location  of  these  facili2|| 
of  the  major  part  of  them  at  any  rate — should  )f 


urban  people. 
— of  the  ma; 

such  as  to  make  them  readily  accessible  from  the  cci  * 
gested  centers  of  the  State.  The  widespread  owners  j 
and  use  of  the  automobile  have  done  a  great  deal  c " 
obliterate  distance,  but  even  yet  distance  from  the  ci  *' 
ters  of  population  is  a  factor  of  importance  in  ii  ^ 
location  of  recreational  areas.  '  '"' 

In  the  earlier  years  of  its  activities  the  Commiss'r  ' 
undertook  several  studies  and  surveys  that  bore  on  v:'i 
ous  aspects  of  the  question  of  recreation.  In  1935 
problem  of  adjustments  in  land  use  was  analyzed  w 
special  attention  to  the  ultimate  use  and  disposition 
submarginal  farming  areas.  In  that  survey  partictii 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  use  of  low  quality  kic 
from  which  families  had  had  difficulty  in  earning  a  li;- 
lihood.  And  in  these  areas  the  tax  delinquency  sc 
relief  payments  were  high.  It  was  proposed  to 
courage  the  settlement  of  families  from  these  areas 
more  productive  land,  where  they  could  obtain  a  m 
stable  income  from  farming,  and  to  acquire  the  su 
marginal  lands  for  conversion  to  uses  more  in  keep 
with  their  potentialities.  A  by-product  of  the  p 
for  desirable  land-use  adjustments  was  the  proposal  tjt 
submarginal  areas  be  used  for  forests  and  parks.  Shory 
after  the  report  was  made  Federal  moneys  were  u 
for  the  purchase  of  many  thousands  of  acres  of  sx^'. 
marginal  land  in  Garrett,  Frederick,  Washingtdj 
Wicomico,  and  Worcester  counties.  Most  of  this  lad 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  State  Department  of  Foresiy 
under  99-year  leases  for  administration  and  mana 
ment  as  forests  and  parks. 
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Another  of  the  Commission's  earlier  reports  dealt 
th  one  aspect  of  the  problem  of  recreation  in  the  State. 
1  important  part  of  the  survey  of  the  Baltimore- 
ashington-Annapolis  Area,  which  is  summarized  in 
;  Commission's  last  report  to  the  Governor  and 
'neral  Assembly,  dealt  with  the  proposed  acquisition 
d  development  of  facilities  for  public  recreation  in 
:  B-W-A  triangle.  In  that  report  it  was  pointed  out 
jt  the  recreational  development  in  the  B-W-A  Area 
s  lagged  far  behind  that  of  other  metropolitan  areas 

the  nation.  Baltimore  and  Washington  lack,  for 
ample,  the  advantages  of  nearby  forested  recreational 
;erves  such  as  are  enjoyed  by  Chicago  in  its  Cook 
)unty  Forest  Preserves,  New  York  in  its  Palisades 
terstate  Park,  and  Boston  and  Cleveland  in  their 
;tropolitan  reservations.  The  serious  delay  in  the 
^uisition  of  public  beaches  along  the  Chesapeake  was 
;o  emphasized  in  the  report  on  the  B-W-A  survey, 
was  indicated  that  there  were  few  cities  with  even  a 
iction  of  Baltimore's  nearby  water  frontage  that  had 
t  made  large  reservations  for  public  benefit.  It  was 
ged  that  the  State  proceed  with  its  purchases  of  water 
)nt  property  as  soon  as  possible  to  avoid  the  necessity 

paying  higher  prices  later. 

During  the  two-year  period  just  completed,  the  Com- 

,ssion    supplemented    its    earlier   studies    that   touched 

aspects  of  the  question  of  recreation  with  a  com- 
chensive  survey  dealing  squarely  with  the  develop- 
;nt  of  recreational  areas  over  the  entire  State.  This 
5ort,  completed  in  September  1940,  was  undertaken 
;    a    special    committee,    the    Maryland    Recreational 


Study  Council,  consisting  of  Abel  Wolman,  represent- 
ing the  Commission,  Thomas  B.  Symons  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Extension  Service,  and  F.  W.  Besley 
of  the  State  Department  of  Forestry,  in  cooperation  with 
J.  B.  McGovern  of  the  National  Park  Service.  The 
Council  had  the  assistance  of  a  consulting  staff  consist- 
ing of  Malcolm  H.  Dill  and  Thomas  F.  Hubbard, 
assigned  by  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board. 
The  composition  of  the  special  committee  assured  repre- 
sentation of  the  important  governmental  agencies  con- 
cerned with  recreation.  The  collaboration  of  Mr. 
McGovern  of  the  National  Park  Service  facilitated  the 
dovetailing  of  the  plans  for  State  and  Federal  action  and 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  Maryland  problems  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  National 
Park  Service  in  this  field. 

The  Present  System 

A  preliminary  step  in  the  survey  of  recreational  areas 
was  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  inventory  of  existing 
facilities,  to  the  end  that  exact  knowledge  would  be 
available  of  the  points  at  which  adequate  recreational 
areas  already  existed  and  so  that  more  informed  judg- 
ments could  be  made  on  deficiencies  that  exist  in  the 
State's  program.  Although  the  study  was  primarily 
concerned  with  nonurban  recreational  areas,  informa- 
tion about  city  facilities  was  incidentally  accumulated. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  varying  degrees  to  which  park 
areas  have  been  created  in  the  cities  of  Maryland  having 
over  10,000  population,  as  shown  in  Table  I. 
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Table  I 

RECREATIONAL  AREAS  IN  MARYLAND  CITIES  HAVING 
OVER   10.000  POPULATION 


Number  of 

Park  Acreage 

Population  Per  Acre 

City 

Parks 

(1935) 

of  P 

irk  (1935) 

Baltimore 

113 

3,648 

231 

Cumberland 

3 

74 

534 

Hagerstown 

11 

80 

404 

Frederick 

7 

28.75 

552.5 

Annapolis 

1 

32 

413 

Salisbury 

I 

70 

171 

Cambridge 

1 

20 

445 

Service,  but  an  agreement  specifies  eventual  transfe] 
the    area    to    the    State    Department    of    Forestry 
administration. 

The  four  major  State  parks  are  the  Patapsco  S 
Park,  Gambrill  State  Park,  Elk  Neck  State  Park, 
Fort  Frederick,  and  all  of  them  are  under  the  man 
ment  and  control  of  the  State  Department  of  Fores' 
The  chief  feature  of  the  Patapsco  State  Park  is  the  r 
for  which  it   is  named.      The  park,   divided  into  t 


The  full  report  presents  detailed  information  about 
the  location,  area,  and  nature  of  the  facilities  available 
in  each  of  the  nonurban  recreational  areas  in  the  State, 
but  it  may  be  useful  in  this  summary  to  indicate  the 
major  characteristics  of  each  of  the  most  important 
nonurban  recreational  areas. 

The  Catoctin  Recreational  Demonstration  Area  con- 
sists of  10.000  predominantly-wooded  acres  astride 
Catoctin  Mountain  and  is  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Area  is 
to  provide  organized  camping  facilities  for  low-income 
groups.  Three  camps  out  of  a  proposed  six  have  been 
completed  and  are  in  use.  The  land  was  acquired  and 
developed  by  the  National  Park  Service  from  funds 
made  available  through  the  National  Industrial  Recov- 
ery Act  and  the  1933  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act.  A  day-use  area  located  in  the  Area  has  been 
partially  finished  and  will  be  conveniently  accessible 
from  U.  S.  Route  15  near  Thurmont.  Certain  areas 
have  been  set  aside  as  wildlife,  geological,  and  botanica] 
reserves,  developed  only  with  foot-trails.  Ownership 
of   the   Catoctin    area   is   vested   in   the   National    Park 


sections  separated  by  a  mile  of  privately-owned  r 
frontage,  stretches  along  the  river  for  a  distance  of 
miles.  The  park  is  characterized  by  gorge  scenery,  m 
forested  hills  predominating  on  both  sides  of  the  ri 
The  location  of  the  Patapsco  Park  practically  at  I 
more's  doorstep  and  its  extensive  use  demonstrate  1: 
recreation  facilities  are  taken  advantage  of  when  they 
easily  accessible  from  congested  centers.  Even  in  wii 
this  park  receives  from  2,000  to  4,000  visitors 
month.  A  sharp  rise  occurs  in  the  spring,  wl: 
reaches  a  peak  of  39,000  in  May.  The  total  atte 
ance  in  the  park  during  1939  was  233,000.  Elimi 
tion  of  pollution  in  the  Patapsco  would  greatly  incr( 
the  use  of  the  park  for  water  sports.  With  the  p 
as  it  is  now  developed,  the  chief  use  is  for  picnicki 
with  hiking,  riding,  camping,  and  nature  study  as  i 
ondary  uses.  An  important  factor  in  the  use  of 
park  is  its  easy  accessibility  from  the  Frederick  Re 
Rolling  Road,  and  the  Washington  Boulevard. 

Located  at  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  Ch( 
peake  Bay  is  the  Elk  Neck  State  Park.  The  park 
astride  the  peninsula  between  the  Northeast  and  } 
Rivers  and  includes  647  acres.  When  more  complet 
developed,   heavy  use  may  be  expected   for  both  va 


Co-trtesy  of  Maryland  State  Department  of  Forestry 
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THE   APPALACHIAN  TRAIL 
The   greatest   progress   in   the   acquisition   of   recreational   areas  has   been   made   in    the   Western   Maryland   Highlands. 
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Courtesy  of  The  Sun 


Fort  SMALLWOOD  is  the  only  publicly  developed  waterfront  park  in  Maryland. 


m  and  day-use  from  the  urban  centers  of  Baltimore, 
liladelphia,  Wilmington.  Lancaster  and  York.  Gam- 
^ill    State   Park   is    located    between    Hagerstown    and 

I'.ederick  and  lies  adjacent  to  the  Frederick  watershed. 
ihese  two  tracts,  with  the  Catoctin  Recreational  Dem- 
istration  Area,  form  an  area  of  about  17,000  acres 
ong  Catoctin  Mountain.  The  Gambrill  State  Park 
IS  points  with  elevations  of  1,100  feet  above  the  sur- 
unding  valleys  and  scenic  interest  is  furnished  by  the 
imoramic  views  from  the  vantage  points  in  the  park. 
ihe  completion  of  the  dual  highway  between  Frederick 
lid  Hagerstown  will  make  the  park  more  readily  acces- 
sle.  The  fourth  of  the  major  State  parks  is  Fort 
Icederick,  built  in  1756  as  an  outpost  for  use  against 
jle  Indians.  The  park  reservation  consists  of  only 
p9  acres,  usually  thought  to  be  hardly  adequate  for 
r  State  park,  but  the  scenic  interest  and  the  possibility 
|:  expansion  and  development  increases  the  intrinsic 
'ulue  of  the  area. 


Recreational  Use  of  State  Forests 

In  the  early  days  of  the  state  forestry  movement,  both 
popular  and  technical  thinking  about  publicly-owned 
forests  was  primarily  limited  to  the  notion  that  these 
areas  should  be  administered  for  the  growth,  protection 
and  production  of  timber,  a  resource  that  was  being 
rapidly  depleted.  The  spirit  of  the  movement  was 
"woodsman,  spare  that  tree,"  and  the  conservationist 
wanted  to  lock  up  some  of  the  timber  in  state  reserves 
lest  the  land  be  denuded  of  its  trees.  In  more  recent 
years  the  professional  foresters  have  developed  a  new 
philosophy  of  forestry.  Its  emphasis  is  on  the  wise 
use  of  forests.  The  forests,  according  to  the  new  line 
of  thought,  should  yield  as  many  benefits  to  the  people 
as  possible.  Hunting,  fishing,  camping,  picnicking, 
hiking,  and  other  recreational  uses  should  be  permitted 
and  encouraged  when  possible  without  endangering  the 
woods.  Sometimes  incidental  use  for  grazing  is  not 
inconsistent  with  sound  forestry  objectives.     The  land- 
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use  experts  have  a  phrase  that  puts  the  philosophy  in 
a  nut  shell.  They  call  it  "multiple  use."  Into  that 
formidable  phrase  is  packed  a  lot  of  common  sense. 

The  State  forests  that  have  the  greatest  recreational 
use  are  those  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The 
scenic  attractiveness  of  their  woods  and  highlands  draws 
more  users  than  does  the  less  distinguished  topography 
of  the  other  State  forests.  The  largest  State  forest  is 
the  Savage  River  State  Forest  in  Garrett  County  between 
the  Savage  and  Meadow  Mountains.  Its  48,000  acres 
include  several  large  tracts  of  submarginal  agricultural 
lands  leased  to  the  State  for  99  years  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  Mountain  scenery,  hunting, 
fishing  and  picnicking  are  the  principal  recreational  uses 
of  this  forest,  but  the  facilities  developed  for  skiing 
and  skating  are  now  attracting  many  patrons  to  the 
forest.  Further  west  is  Swallow  Falls  State  Forest, 
the  outstanding  picnicking  area  in  the  State.  This 
forest  is  also  an  important  hunting  and  fishing  area 
and  attracts  about  half  as  many  devotees  of  these  sports 
as  does  the  Savage  River  Forest.  The  users  of  the 
Swallow  Falls  Forest  come  from  all  over  Maryland 
and  from  other  states  as  well.  License  plates  from 
as  many  as  twenty  different  states  may  be  seen  at  one 
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A  Tense  and  an  Important  Moment. 


time.  The  Potomac  State  Forest,  also  in  Garrei 
County,  is  significant  for  its  mountainous  characteristic 
which  provide  many  beautiful  vistas  and  distant  view 
Although  the  area  is  used  mainly  for  timber  growin; 
hunting  and  fishing  are  popular.  Green  Ridge  Sta 
Forest,  in  eastern  Allegany  County,  is  not  suitable  fc 
intensive  development  for  recreational  purposes,  a 
though  some  recreational  use  is  practicable  and  has  bee 
made  possible  by  the  provision  of  foot  and  bridle  path 
The  striking  void  in  the  State's  recreational  syste: 
is  the  inadequate  development  of  Chesapeake  beachc 
The  Bay  provides  opportunity  for  recreation  such  i 
hunting,  fishing  and  boating  without  extensive  develop 
ment,  but  the  acquisition  of  beaches  which  would  1 
used  by  great  numbers  of  people  has  lagged.  Fort  Smal 
wood,  owned  and  developed  by  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
the  City's  only  public  bathing  beach.  This  propert 
was  the  site  of  a  fort  constructed  after  the  War  c 
1812,  but  later  abandoned.  About  a  fourth  of  its  1.1 
miles  of  shore  line  has  been  improved  for  bathing 
Under  certain  wind  and  tide  conditions  the  utility  c 
the  beach  is  decreased  by  the  deposit  of  waste  and  tras 
from  the  Baltimore  harbor,  yet  the  records  show  th^ 
attendance  at  the  beach  has  increased  steadily  during  tt 
past  five  years.  The  popularity  of  the  beach,  althoug 
it  is  located  1 5  miles  from  Baltimore,  is  indicative  c 
the  strong  appeal  of  water  sports. 


Inadequacies  and  Deficiencies 

What  are  the  shortcomings  of  the  State's  system  c 
recreational  areas?  What  natural  advantages  have  bee 
utilized?  Which  have  been  ignored?  How  are  the  area 
located  with  reference  to  the  accessibility  from  the  maiij 
centers  of  population?  To  answer  these  questions  i 
is  necessary  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  broad  outlini 
of  the  existing  system  of  recreational  areas.  We  hav 
seen  that  the  principal  nonurban  recreation  areas  arj 
the  Catoctin  Recreational  Demonstration  Area 
Frederick  County,  the  Patapsco  State  Park  in  Balti 
more  and  Howard  Counties,  the  Elk  Neck  State  Pari 
in  Cecil  County,  the  Gambrill  State  Park  in  Frederick 
County  and  Fort  Frederick  State  Park  in  Washingtoi 
County.  The  State  forests  with  the  greatest  recreationa 
value,  either  present  or  potential,  are  the  Savage  River 
Swallow  Falls  and  Potomac  State  Forests  in  Garret 
County.  This  enumeration  by  no  means  exhausts  th« 
list  of  existing  recreational  areas  in  the  State,  but  it  doe; 
contain  the  largest  areas  and  those  of  the  greatest  valu( 
for  recreational  purpose. 

What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  facts  wit! 
reference  to  the  adequacy  of  the  state  system?  A  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  total  picture  is  the  extensive  acreage 
of  mountains  and  highlands  in  forests  and  parks  in  the 
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cstern  part  of  the  State.  The  ownership  of  100,000 
res  of  this  sort  of  land  far  outbalances  other  types  of 
creational  areas  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  This  should 
3t  be  taken  to  mean,  however,  that  the  authors  of  the 
ommission's  report  say  that  no  further  public  acquisi- 
ons  should  be  contemplated  in  that  area.  They  limited 
leir  judgment  to  the  recreation  question  and  on  that 
Dint  it  appears  that  much  greater  progress  has  been 
,ade  in  the  acquisition  of  western  highland  areas  than 
f  other  types  of  lands.  They  did  not  pass  on  the 
uestion  of  the  possible  wisdom  of  further  acquisitions 
1  that  region  for  forest  purposes  without  reference 
)  recreational  use. 

The  most  obvious  and  serious  deficiency  in  Mary- 
;nd's  present  system  of  recreational  areas  is  the  lack 
f  any  state-owned  beaches  on  the  Western  Shore  of  the 


Chesapeake  within  easy  reach  of  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters of  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Only  about  3 
miles  out  of  3,600  miles  of  Maryland's  bay  and  estuary 
frontage  are  in  publicly-owned  recreational  areas.  This 
deficiency  is  especially  notable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  water  sports  are  one  of  the  most  popular  types  of 
recreation  and  further  that  the  absence  of  a  system  of 
natural  lakes  in  Maryland  makes  the  utilization  of  its 
beaches  unusually  necessary. 

Other  deficiencies  in  the  recreational  system  that  were 
found  to  exist  need  be  indicated  only  with  brevity. 
They  were: 

1.  Absence  of  any  large  land  reserve  for  recreational 
use  in  or  near  the  triangle  formed  by  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  Annapolis.  The  urgent  need 
for  the  conversion  of  lands  in  this  region  to  bet- 
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Duck  Shooting  Along  the  Chesapeake  Bay 


Courtesy  of  Anton  Pice 


ter  uses  was  also  indicated  at  length  in  the  Com- 
mission's earlier  report  on  the  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington-Annapolis Area,  in  which  the  desirability 
of  aiming  toward  a  development  in  this  section 
of  a  recreational  area  something  on  the  order  of 
the  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve  of  Chicago  was 
suggested. 

2.  Lack  of  public  recreational  areas  in  the  quadrant 
lying  from  the  northeast  to  the  northwest  of 
Baltimore.  This  section  is  certainly  not  devoid 
of  scenic  interest,  but  the  only  publicly-owned 
areas  are  the  Loch  Raven  and  Pretty  Boy  water- 
sheds, and  their  potentialities  for  recreational  use 
are  sharply  restricted  by  the  limitations  imposed 
by  their  primary  use  as  watersheds  for  the 
Baltimore  water  supply. 

3.  Except  for  a  short  stretch  at  Elk  Neck  State  Park, 
there  is  no  publicly-owned  beach  frontage  on  the 
entire  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
lack  of  publicly-owned  beach  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  is  perhaps  not  as  serious  a  deficiency  as  in 


the   failure   to   acquire   frontage   on   the  Wester 
Shore  near  the  larger  centers  of  population. 

4.  In  Southern  Maryland,  neither  on  the  Ches. 
peake  nor  on  the  Potomac  River,  is  there  an 
publicly-owned    recreational    beach   frontage. 

5.  Only  a  very  few  areas  in  the  State  have  the  chai 
acter  of  nonurban  recreational  reserves  intende 
for  rather  intensive  use  by  rural  and  village  in 
habitants.  By  "recreational  reserve"  the  Com 
mission's  experts  on  recreation  mean  an  area  the 
has  great  utility  as  a  place  for  active  recreatio 
but  does  not  possess  a  special  feature  such  2 
scenic  quality  which  would  justify  ranking  it  2 
a  state  park. 

6.  The  absence  of  parkways  except  for  those  in  dis 
tinctly  urban  or  suburban  sections  of  Marylani 
is  notable.  Here  it  should  be  explained  that  rec 
reation  authorities  consider  parkways  as  elongatei 
parks  with  a  primary  use  for  pleasure  travel 
They  differ  from  ordinary  highways  in  that  own 
ers  of  abutting  property  have  restricted  rights  o 
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access  to  the  roadway  and  in  that  the  use  of  the 
roadway  may  be  Hmitcd  to  noncommercial  traffic. 

7.  A  neglect  is  evident  in  the  failure  to  provide  a 
single  publicly-owned  wayside  area  immediately 
adjacent  to  any  of  the  main  highways  of  the 
State.  By  "wayside,"  the  recreation  planners 
mean  a  small  tract  located  adjacent  to  important 
highways  that  offer  pleasant  spots  for  motorists 
to  stop  and  relax.  Sometimes  a  picnic  area  is 
provided  and  there  may  be  an  overlook  for  the 
enjoyment  of  an  exceptional  view.  The  laggard 
status  of  wayside  development  in  Maryland  is 
better  understood  when  it  is  mentioned  that  150 
wayside  areas  have  been  provided  along  the  state 
highway  system  of  Connecticut. 

.\  Plan  for  Action 

The  existing  distribution  of  recreational  areas  over 
:he  State,  the  status  of  development  of  these  areas,  the 
ocation  of  population  concentrations  and  the  observed 
deficiencies  in  the  Maryland  system  form  the  basis  for  a 
olan  of  land  acquisition  and  development  for  recrea- 
tional areas.  The  projects  listed  in  the  Commission's 
report  vary  in  urgency:  some  should  be  undertaken  im- 
mediately, others  should  be  assigned  a  later  priority. 
5ome  are  obviously  responsibilities  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, others  might  well  be  carried  out  by  counties  and 
ities,  while  still  others  will  require  action  by  special 
jgencies  or  collaboration  between  agencies  of  Maryland 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Some  of  the  recom- 
mendations contemplate  the  expansion  and  further 
development  of  existing  areas,  others  envisage  the  acqui- 
sition of  completely  new  areas.  The  location  of  the 
present  recreational  areas  and  of  proposed  acquisitions 
and  developments  is  conveniently  indicated  by  the  map 
reproduced  opposite  page  14. 

State  Parks — State  park  recommendations  relate  to 
beach  parks,  plateau-valley  parks,  and  highland  parks. 
With  reference  to  beach  parks,  four  specific  recommen- 
dations are  made.  Elk  Neck  State  Park,  at  the  northern 
tip  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  should  be  enlarged  by  the 
acquisition  of  additional  shore  frontage.  Less  urgent 
is  the  acquisition  of  interior  tracts  to  join  the  park  and 
the  Elk  Neck  State  Forest.  The  price  would  be  higher 
than  that  of  other  State  parks  owing  to  resort  develop- 
ments along  the  shore,  but  the  high  recreational  value 
of  such  a  site  justifies  heroic  measures  to. obtain  and 
preserve  the  frontage  for  public  use.  Further  south  it 
is  proposed  that  a  beach  park  be  located,  preferably 
north  of  Plum  Point,  to  include  a  considerable  stretch 
of  the  Cliffs  of  Calvert.  Apart  from  beach  uses  the 
wooded  uplands  backing  the  beach  could  be  readily 
developed  for  other  types  of  State  park  uses.     The  ac- 


quisition of  a  fourth  beach  park  is  suggested,  although 
development  could  be  indefinitely  postponed.  This  sug- 
gested reserve  for  beach  purposes  would  consist  of  several 
miles  of  frontage  along  the  barrier  beach  south  of  Ocean 
City  (now  made  inaccessible  by  the  inlet  that  connects 
Sinepuxtent  Bay  with  the  ocean) . 

Three  definite  recommendations  were  made  with  ref- 
erence to  State  parks  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau  region. 
Patapsco  State  Park  requires  improvement  through  ex- 
tension and  through  the  elimination  of  pollution  in 
the  Patapsco  River.  Eventual  acquisition  of  the  pro- 
posed Great  Falls  Park  has  already  been  scheduled  by 
the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  and  its  counterpart  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  About  30  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Balti- 
more, in  Harford  County,  several  thousand  acres  of 
scenic  value  suitable  for  development  for  swimming 
and  other  forms  of  recreation  could  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

In  the  Appalachian  highlands  the  state  park  prob- 
lem is  principally  one  of  rounding  out  existing  holdings 
and  development  for  more  complete  utilization.  A 
logical  step  would  be  the  combination  of  the  Catoctin 
Recreational  Demonstration  Area,  Gambrill  State  Park 
and,  if  necessary,  a  part  of  the  Frederick  watershed 
into  a  single  park.  The  park  would  cover  most  of 
Catoctin  Mountain.  Indicative  of  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  considering  the  State's  recreation  program  from 
the  long-range  point  of  view  is  the  following  comment 
on  the  Catoctin  area  by  the  Recreational  Study  Council: 
"Given  a  generation  or  two  to  improve  its  present  de- 
ficiencies in  quality  of  forest  cover,  and  a  suitable,  well- 
rounded  development  program,  this  Catoctin  Mountain 
area  should  become  one  of  the  outstanding  State  Parks 
in  the  Eastern  United  States  and  an  attraction  for 
tourists  from  all  over  the  country."  Further  west,  it 
is  recommended  that  Herrington  Manor  be  detached 
from  Swallow  Falls  State  Forest  and  be  given  state 
park  status. 

Recreational  Reserves — An  area  has  to  have  special 
or  unusual  features  before  the  recreational  planners  are 
willing  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a  state  park.  Some- 
what lower  down  in  the  social  scale  of  play  areas  the 
recreational  experts  put  the  "recreational  reserve."  They 
concede  that  the  phrase  is  a  bit  awkward  and  that  people 
are  not  apt  to  use  it  in  everyday  conversation  like  this: 
"Look,  Molly,  why  not  let's  jump  in  the  jalopy  and 
run  out  to  the  recreational  reserve."  Hence,  they  have 
coined  the  word  "recreserve"  as  a  substitute  for  the 
phrase.  We  privately  suspect  that  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken, 
Maryland's  noted  philologist,  when  he  next  revises  his 
book.  The  American  Language,  can  add  "recreserve  " 
to  his   list   of   tailor-made   words   that   failed   to   catch 
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on.  Regardless  of  the  eventual  fate  of  the  linguistic 
invention,  "recreserve,"  when  the  recreation  experts 
speak  of  "recreational  reserve"  they  have  in  mind 
something  very  practical.  By  this  they  mean  a  recrea- 
tional area  where  people  can  picnic,  hike,  look  at  the 
birds,  loaf,  pitch  horseshoes,  swim,  ride  horseback, 
camp  and  generally  play  and  relax,  but  without  the 
benefit  of  the  inspiring  views  from  mountain  tops  that 
would  justify  classing  the  place  as  a  state  park. 

From  the  survey  of  Maryland  it  was  concluded  that 
the  most  urgent  need  for  recreational  reserves  is  in  the 
Baltimore-Washington-Annapolis  triangle.  In  these 
cities  and  their  suburbs  are  concentrated  over  1,600,000 
people  and  this  situation  is  one  that  calls  for  far  more 
adequate  recreational  facilities  than  now  exist.  The 
Commission's  earlier  report  on  the  B-W-A  Area  pointed 
out  the  possibility  of  the  creation  of  a  forest  reserve  of 
as  high  as  100,000  acres  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
triangle.  A  demonstration  forest,  under  either  State, 
or  some  combination  of  State  and  Federal  jurisdiction, 
has  been  suggested.  Such  a  forest  would  be  of  incal- 
culable recreational  value  to  the  people  of  the  area.  The 
establishment  of  an  area  for  intensive  use  along  the 
Patuxent  River,  between  Fort  Meade  and  the  National 
Agricultural  Research  Center,  is  suggested. 

A  number  of  other  sites  for  recreserves  is  suggested. 
In  some  instances  these  areas  would  be  appropriate  for 
acquisition  by  the  State,  in  others  by  counties  or 
municipalities,  and  in  still  other  cases  State-county  co- 
operation might  be  desirable.  Acquisition  of  the  Bay 
Shore  frontage  from  Fort  Howard  to  Back  River  as  a 
municipal  beach  has  been  urged  and  the  report  suggests 
that  this  project  should  be  pushed  to  accomplishment. 
Fort  Armistead  might  be  expanded  and  developed  as  a 
beach  for  the  Negro  population  of  Baltimore.  Addi- 
tional beach  acquisition  south  of  Fort  Smallwood  should 
be  carried  out  to  create  a  State  recreational  reserve.  On 
the  Eastern  Shore  the  development  of  a  number  of  beach 
areas  on  the  basis  of  State  and  county  cooperation  seems 
to  be  the  solution,  as  well  as  for  Southern  Maryland. 

Parkways — The  failure  to  develop  parkways  except 
in  strictly  suburban  localities  was  found  to  be  one  of 
the  striking  deficiencies  in  the  Maryland  program.  The 
most  urgent  project  of  this  kind — and  the  one  that 
should  be  assigned  first  priority — is  the  proposed  park- 
way from  Baltimore  to  Washington.  The  Commis- 
sion's earlier  report  on  the  B-W-A  Area  proposed  a 
parkway  by  way  of  Fort  Meade  and  the  National 
Agricultural  Research  Center.  Of  next  importance  is 
the  suggested  parkway  from  Washington  to  Annapolis 
to  carry  the  heavy  traffic  to  the  shore  resorts. 
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Many  Beach  Development  Possibilities  along  the 
Cliffs  of  Calvert 

The  recreational  report  also  mentions  the  proposec 
parkway  to  extend  northward  the  Skyline  Drive  fron 
Front  Royal,  Virginia,  into  Pennsylvania.  As  thai 
route  has  been  tentatively  proposed,  it  would  cross  th( 
Potomac  on  a  new  bridge  near  Harper's  Ferry,  then 
follow  partly  along  South  Mountain  to  Catoctin  Moun- 
tain, and  then  go  by  way  of  South  Mountain  through 
Pennsylvania. 

Waysides — The  Recreational  Study  Council  asserts 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  acquiring  mountain-top 
sites  and  other  roadside  spots  of  scenic  value  for  way- 
sides. It  is  pointed  out  that  certain  other  states  with 
less  striking  natural  scenery  than  Maryland  have  devel- 
oped waysides  extensively.  In  Michigan  and  Connecti- 
cut it  is  reported  that  waysides  are  paying  for  them- 
selves by  the  goodwill  created  among  tourists  and  by 
the  prevention  of  accidents  through  provision  for  rest 
and  relaxation  from  the  strain  of  driving. 

Financing  the  Program 

What  would  it  cost  to  acquire  and  develop  an  ade- 
quate system  of  recreational  areas  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land? Over  how  long  a  period  would  the  expenditure 
program  be  spread?  By  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  a  recreational  system  what  would  the  State  be  com- 
mitting itself  to  in  the  form  of  annual  costs  of  operation 
and  administration?  Could  it  be  expected  that  any  of 
the  costs  of  maintenance  of  the  system  would  be  borne 
by  new  income  from  fees  for  the  use  of  the  new  facilities? 

The  execution  of  the  plan  would  require  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  minimum  of  15,000  acres  of  land.  The 
cost  of  this  land  would  run  from  around  $3.00  an 
acre  for  isolated  highlands  to  perhaps  $200.00  or  more 
for  desirable  beach  frontage.  An  average  of  $30  per  acre 
is  probably  a  fair  estimate.     Although  Maryland — and 
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to  a  larger  degree  other  states — have  benefited  by  the 
donation  of  lands  for  park  purposes  by  public-spirited 
;itizens,  the  State,  if  it  purchased  the  entire  minimum 
acreage,  would  probably  have  to  pay  some  $450,000 
for  recreational  lands.     The  way  to  carry  out  the  scheme 


would  be  to  concentrate  funds  for  land  purchase  during 
the  first  few  years,  after  which  time  the  expenditures 
for  development  of  the  land  acquired  would  need  to  be 
expanded.  A  possible  working  financial  schedule  as 
worked  out  in  this  report  is  reproduced  in  Table  II. 


Table  II 
FINANCIAL   SCHEDULE  FOR   ACQUISITION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RECREATIONAL  AREAS 


1st  year 
2nd  year 
3rd  year 
4th  year 
5th  year 
6th   year 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Land 

Planning  and 

Administration 

Estimated   Income 

Acquisition 

Development 

and  Maintenance 

(% 

of  Column  3) 

$100,000 

$12,500 

$20,500 

5% 

100,000 

25,000 

24.500 

5% 

75.000 

38.000 

32.000 

10% 

75.000 

38.000 

42,500 

10% 

50,000 

25.000 

54,500 

10% 

50,000 

25.000 

70.000 

15% 

>  An  incidental  feature  of  financing  recreational  areas 
■should  be  brought  out.  The  State  forests  are  open  to 
i'hunters  and  fisherman,  but  no  contribution  is  made 
ifrom  the  revenues  from  hunting  and  angling  licenses 
to  the  maintenance  of  State  forests.  In  a  similar  fashion 
Ithc  revenues  from  motor  vehicle  and  gasoline  taxes  are 
dedicated  for  use  on  the  roads  outside  the  state  forests, 
.although  practically  the  only  use  made  of  the  roads 
,in  the  state  forests  is  by  motorists.  These  situations 
point  to  conditions  which  comprehensive  planning 
should  seek  to  obviate.  Through  his  encouragement  of 
extreme  legislation  of  this  general  kind  the  citizen  fre- 
quently defeats  his  own  objectives.  He  may  set  out  for 
a  day  of  hunting  in  the  state  forest  and  discover  that, 
because  his  sportsmen's  association  has  been  so  success- 
ful in  having  hunting  license  revenue  earmarked  for  the 
fish  and  game  agency,  the  state  forester  has  been  unable 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  cover  for  game  by  fire. 
Or  perhaps  our  hypothetical  huntsman  reaches  the  state 
'forest  and  discovers  that  because  of  the  diligence  of  the 
automobile  association  to  which  he  belongs  in  prevent- 
ring  "diversion,"  the  roads  in  the  forest  are  inadequate 
or  impassable. 


It  is  not  supposed  that  the  recreational  area  program 
could  be  financed  to  a  large  degree  by  altering  these 
earmarking  statutes.  A  major  part  of  the  cost  would 
have  to  come  from  general  revenues,  but  these  arrange- 
ments point  to  a  planning  moral.  The  different  opera- 
tions of  the  state  government  are  often  interlocked  (or 
ought  to  be)  and  all  of  them  have  to  be  planned  in 
relationship  to  each  other  to  obtain  the  highest  degree 
of  satisfaction  for  the  citizen.  In  the  particular  example 
discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  close  collabora- 
tion between  the  forestry,  fish  and  game,  and  highway 
agencies  of  the  State  should  obtain.  And  to  these 
agencies  should  be  added  local  governments  and  other 
agencies  with  control  over  stream  pollution,  which  may 
be,  and  in  some  instances  is,  an  important  factor  in 
limiting  the  value  of  recreational  areas. 


The  report  referred  to.  entitled  "Maryland  Recreational  Areas.  A 
Report  on  Present  Assets  and  Future  Needs  for  Nonurban  Recrea- 
tional Areas,"  was  prepared  by  Malcolm  H.  Dill  and  Thomas  P. 
Hubbard  with  the  assistance  of  the  Maryland  Recreational  Study 
Council  and  J.  B.  McGovern  of  the  National  Park  Service. 


3.    MEDICAL    CARE 


IN  the  Commission's  previous  report,  Five  Years  of 
State  Planning,  it  was  noted  that  the  Commission 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Dr.  John  F. 
Kendrick  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Mcintosh  of  the  staff  of  the 
International  Health  Division  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation to  make  a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  public 
health  facilities  of  the  State  and  of  the  counties  and  to 
suggest  a  program  of  improvement.  Their  study  was 
restricted  primarily  to  the  work  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  related  agencies  in  the  cities  and 
counties  of  the  State.  During  1939,  a  beginning  was 
made  on  another  aspect  of  health.  A  special  commit- 
tee was  established  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  people  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  adequacy  and  availability  of  medical  care. 

Leaders  of  the  medical  profession  have  long  been 
aware  that  modern  developments  in  scientific  medicine 
have  increased  the  cost  of  medical  care  and  have  placed 
a  heavy  financial  burden  even  on  those  ordinarily  able 
to  provide  for  themselves.  The  events  of  the  great  de- 
pression and  the  consequent  efforts  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  to  make  medical  services  avail- 
able to  the  unemployed  stimulated  over  the  entire  nation 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  study  about  the  general 
problem  of  medical  care.  Aware  of  the  need  for  more 
specific  knowledge  of  the  status  of  medical  care,  its 
strong  points  and  its  weak  points  in  Maryland,  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland  proposed 
to  the  State  Planning  Commission  the  establishment 
of  a  standing  Committee  on  Medical  Care.  The  func- 
tion of  this  Committee  would  be  "to  keep  under  con- 
stant survey  the  problems  of  medical  care  for  the  citi- 
zens of  this  State,  and  to  formulate,  from  time  to  time, 
recommendations  for  better  utilization  and  extension  of 
existing  medical  facilities,  and  for  the  institution  of 
such  new  facilities  as  are  required."  The  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Faculty  suggested  that  the  Committee  should 
include  representatives  of  all  sorts  of  public  and  private 
agencies  concerned  with  various  aspects  of  medical  care 
and  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  medical  men. 

With  the  approval  of  Governor  Herbert  R.  O'Conor, 
the  Commission  in  1939  appointed  a  Committee  on 
Medical  Care  with  Dr.  Maurice  C.  Pincoffs  as  Chairman. 
The  full  committee  consists  of  33  members  and  its 
personnel  is  listed  in  the  roster  of  Commission  com- 
mittees at  the  end  of  this  report;    to  have   immediate 


charge  of  its  research  the  Committee  established  an 
Executive  Committee  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Col- 
man.  Dr.  Victor  F.  Cullen,  Dr.  Allen  W.  Freeman,  Mr. 
Harry  Greenstein,  Dr.  Winford  H.  Smith,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Wise,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Pincoffs.  Through  a  small  alloca- 
tion of  funds  by  the  Planning  Commission  supplement- 
ed by  private  gifts  the  Committee  was  enabled  to 
employ  Mr.  Harold  G.  Kalle  as  its  secretary.  Office 
space  was  furnished  in  the  Bressler  Building  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  personnel  to  carry  on  map- 
ping and  tabulating  incidental  to  the  research  program 
has  been  made  available  by  the  Work  Projects 
Administration. 

Fundamentals  of  Rural  Medical  Care 

In  its  preliminary  exploratory  and  fact-finding  work, 
the  Committee  on  Medical  Care  has  devoted  consider- 
able attention  to  the  question  of  medical  care  in  rural 
districts.  From  this  work  certain  tentative  rather  than 
ultimate  conclusions  have  emerged  about  aspects  of 
medical  care  in  the  counties  that  are  going  to  require 
attention  if  adequate  care  at  the  least  cost  is  to  be  made 
available  in  the  counties.  These  conclusions  are  treated 
at  length  in  the  preliminary  report  prepared  by  the  Com-, 
mittee  late  in  1940.  and  in  this  document  they  may 
only  be  summarized. 

1 .  A  clearer  definition  is  needed  of  the  parts  to  be 
played  in  county  medical  programs  by  the  agencies} 
concerned.  This  sharper  formulation  of  policy 
would  require  a  better  definition  of  eligibility  for 
tax  paid  medical  care  and  better  procedures  to 
insure  that  the  patient  will  receive  the  correct 
type  of  care.  Decision  on  questions  of  eligibility 
requires  determinations  of  both  financial  and 
medical  eligibility.  A  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Commissioners,  the  Committee  concludes 
is  not  "ideally  equipped"  to  determine  questions 
of  eligibility.  Nor  is  the  formulation  of  a  gen- 
eral rule  of  financial  eligibility  a  simple  matter, 
for  many  families  can  meet  the  cost  of  ordinary 
illnesses  but  become  medically  indigent  when 
faced  by  prolonged  and  serious  illnesses. 

2.  The  emergency  medical  programs  under  public 
auspices  in  recent  years  have  met  certain  imme- 
diate needs,  but  they  have  not  touched  one  aspect 
of  the  long-term  problem  o^iadequate  medical  care 
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in  rural  districts.  Over  a  long  period  the  main- 
tenance of  adequate  care  in  these  areas  depends 
on  a  flow  of  younger  physicians  into  them  to 
replace  those  retiring  from  active  practice.  Evi- 
dence, to  be  summarized  a  few  paragraphs  further 
on,  indicates  that  the  supply  of  rural  medical 
personnel  is  not  being  renewed. 

An  important  factor  in  the  choice  of  a  place  to 
practice  his  profession  by  a  young  physician  is 
the  availability  of  facilities  to  apply  the  skills 
he  has  learned.  To  make  the  most  of  modern 
medical  learning  the  physician  must  have  the  use 
of  expensive  diagnostic  and  laboratory  facilities, 
too  expensive,  both  for  the  patient  and  the  phy- 
sicians to  be  maintained  by  the  individual  doctor. 
The  State  Department  of  Health  has  made  prog- 
ress toward  enabling  county  physicians  to  obtain 
such  services  and  facilities  in  an  efficient  and 
economical  way.  Additional  experiments  in  this 
field  have  been  fostered  by  the  Committee  on 
Medical  Care,  and  further  progress  is  attainable 
if  interest  and  effort  are  directed  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  devising  the  most  efficient  and  economic 
method  of  making  available  a  maximum  of 
diagnostic  facilities  to  the  practicing  county 
physicians. 

The  better  organization  of  the  use  of  the  small 
rural  hospital  is  an  important  aspect  of  medical 
care.  In  one  way  better  use  of  the  small  rural 
hospital  should  encourage  the  younger  doctors 
to  establish  a  rural  practice,  since  it  would  fur- 
nish facilities  for  them  to  make  better  use  of 
their  skills.  In  another  way  the  best  use  of  rural 
hospitals  is  an  integral  part  of  the  planning  of  a 
program  for  adequate  medical  care  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  This  phase  of  the  problem  includes 
such  matters  as  caring  in  hospitals  only  for  those 
patients  requiring  sucli  care,  directing  to  better 
equipped  city  hospitals  only  those  patients  who 
may  not  be  adequately  treated  locally,  and  im- 
provement of  the  facilities  of  rural  hospitals  that 
have  a  low  percentage  of  occupancy. 

In  recent  years  a  program  of  clinics  in  rural  areas 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  and  other  agencies  has  developed  rapidly 
and  has  become  an  important  element  in  medical 
care  in  the  counties.  The  clinics  make  available 
specialized  medical  services  to  lower-income 
groups  and  also,  through  the  visits  of  consultants, 
give  local  physicians  valuable  contact  with  newer 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  In  some 
instances  the  educational  value  of  the  clinics  to 


local  physicians  has  not  been  developed;  a 
properly  organized  system  of  clinics  could  be- 
come a  valuable  postgraduate  educational  method. 
If  that  should  happen,  practice  in  the  counties 
might  be  more  attractive  to  the  young  physician, 
since  he  could  more  easily  keep  informed  of  the 
techniques  and  advances  in  his  profession. 

The  Distribution  of  Physicians 

In  taking  a  long-range  view  of  the  adequacy  of  medi- 
cal care,  several  questions  arise  about  the  distribution 
of  physicians  over  the  territory  of  the  State.  Are  they 
situated  about  the  State  so  as  to  be  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  patients?  Particularly  in  rural  areas,  is 
the  number  of  physicians  declining?  Are  young  men 
moving  in  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  have  served 
out  their  best  years?  The  facts  on  these  questions  form 
the  essential  basis  for  the  development  of  a  long-range 
program  of  medical  care.  The  Committee  has  accum- 
ulated a  mass  of  information  on  these  subjects,  and  it 
is  of  special  value  in  considering  the  problem  of  medical 
care  in  the  counties. 

Has  the  number  of  physicians  in  Maryland,  outside 
the  City  of  Baltimore,  increased  or  declined  in  recent 
decades?  In  1909  there  were  746  Maryland  physicians 
outside  Baltimore;  in  1923  the  figure  was  850;  in  1938 
it  was  902.  The  number  of  physicians  grew  but  so 
did  the  number  of  people  they  had  to  serve.  In  fact,  the 
population  as  a  whole  increased  more  rapidly  from  1909 
to  1938  than  did  the  number  of  physicians.  When 
the  growth  in  the  total  county  population  is  taken  into 
consideration,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  persons 
per  physician  in  1909,  1923,  and  1938  was  as  follows; 

1909  1923  1938 

Persons    to    each    physician  888  793  1,026 

On  their  face  these  figures  may  not  seem  to  indicate 
much  of  a  change,  but  a  very  sharp  change  occurred  be- 
tween 1923  and  1938.  In  1938  the  county  physician, 
on  the  average,  had  potentially  233  more  patients  than 
in  1923.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  fashion,  the  poten- 
tial average  load  of  the  physician  in  the  counties  in- 
creased by  more  than  one-fourth  between  1923  and 
1938. 

But  these  figures  on  the  average  population  per  physi- 
cian in  the  counties  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Further 
analysis  of  the  data  reveals  another  extremely  significant 
factor.  In  1909,  in  only  one  Maryland  county  were 
more  than  one-third  of  the  physicians  over  60  years 
of  age.  By  1938  in  nine  out  of  the  23  counties  more 
than  one-third  of  the  physicians  were  over  60  years 
of  age.  In  one  county  over  half  the  physicians  were 
past  the  60  mark;  in  another,  two-thirds.     The  con- 
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elusions  that  may  be  drawn  are  two.  First,  the  ade- 
quacy of  county  medical  personnel  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  those  in  the  prime  of  life  has  declined  more 
sharply  than  adequacy  in  terms  of  total  numbers.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  quite  apparent  that  younger  men  are  not 
moving  in  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  are  about  to 
retire.  These  trends  indicate  the  great  importance  of 
the  Committee's  explorations  of  the  question  of  how 
to  make  county  practice  more  attractive  to  the  younger 
physicians. 

Another  aspect  of  the  availability  of  medical  care 
in  the  counties  is  revealed  by  analysis  of  the  movement 
of  physicians  into  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  the 
counties.  In  1938  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
county  physicians  was  located  in  the  towns  and  cities 
than  in  1909.  During  this  period  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  areas  which  do  not 
have  a  physician  within  five  miles,  the  distance  within 
which  the  physician  will  usually  travel  to  make  a  call 
without  extra  fee.  The  increase  in  distance  from  the 
physician's   office   to   the  patient's   home   has   probably 
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been  offset  by  the  improvement  in  roads  and  in  methods 
of  transportation,  but  there  is  another  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. Travel  by  the  doctor  to  and  from  the  patient 
costs  money  and  that  expense  is  reflected  in  the  cost 
of  medical  care. 

Outpatient  Services  in  Baltimore 

The  Committee  has  not  had  the  time  nor  the  re- 
sources to  make  extensive  investigations  into  the  very 
important  medical  service  rendered  in  Baltimore  through 
the  outpatient  departments  of  hospitals  and  other  insti- 
tutions. About  a  half  million  visits  are  paid  to  these 
institutions  every  year,  and  they  thus  constitute  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  system  of  medical  care  in  Baltimore. 
Certain  problems  in  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  out- 
patient facilities  are,  however,  obvious,  and  the  Com- 
mittee proposes  later  in  its  work  to  examine  the  entire 
situation  carefully  with  a  view  to  the  formulation  of 
a  plan  for  the  better  operation  of  the  outpatient  system. 
In  its  preliminary  progress  report  the  Committee  was 
able  only  to  set  forth  some  of  the  features  of  the  system 
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:hat     indicate     a     need     for     further     diagonsis     and 
jrescription. 

An  obvious  feature  of  the  outpatient  system  that  re- 
quires examination  is  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  many 
physicians  rather  than  one.  The  result  is  that  he  is 
ipt  to  be  treated  impersonally  as  a  "case"  rather  than 
IS  an  individual.  The  outpatient  physician  has  no 
iirst-hand  knowledge  of  the  care  received  by  the  patient 
iH  his  hom.e  or  in  physicians'  offices.  Nor  does  he  have 
i;he  opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  patient  who 
may  be  admitted  to  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  After 
■  iischarge  from  the  hospital,  the  patient  may  be  assigned 
|:;o  a  different  outpatient  physician.  Obstetrical  depart- 
ments have  been  able  to  organize  their  efforts  to  combine 
home,  outpatient,  and  hospital  service,  and  their  pattern 

idf  organization  may  offer  ideas  and  models  when  the 
,::ime  comes  to  explore  thoroughly  the  entire  question 
pf  outpatient  care. 

j  Another  phase  of  the  outpatient  system  that  requires 
intensive  investigation  and  possible  correction  is  that  of 
lithe  distribution  of  the  total  volume  of  work  among 
the  different  institutions  of  the  city.  Patients  are  at- 
tracted by  the  prestige  of  the  clinics  associated  with  the 
two  medical  schools  of  the  city.  The  consequence  is 
Ithat  these  clinics  are  overloaded  while  at  the  same  time, 
Ithe  case-load  of  the  smaller  outpatient  services  has  re- 
;mained  stationary  or  has  declined.  The  patient  is  often 
lin  error  in  supposing  that  his  condition  requires  the 
(Special  facilities  of  the  larger  institutions.  The  collec- 
tion of  additional  information  and  further  study  are 
necessary  to  determine  how  the  intake  of  patients  may 
be  allocated  among  institutions  to  the  end  that  the 
patient  will  receive  the  type  of  care  needed  and  that  the 
existing  outpatient  facilities  will  be  utilized  most 
efficiently. 

With  reference  to  the  outpatient  problem,  there  is  the 
eternal  question  of  finance.  Not  a  great  deal  is  known 
about  this  aspect  of  the  situation,  and  additional  infor- 
mation needs  to  be  collected.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  some  apparent  inequities 
in  the  system  of  financing.  A  part  of  the  cost  is  met 
from  fees  charged  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay.  A  part 
is  met  from  the  general  funds  of  the  hospital:  this  really 
means  that  a  part  is  met  by  the  pay  patients  in  the  hos- 
pitals who  are  charged  more  for  what  they  receive  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.  Finally,  a  substantial 
part  of  the  cost — probably  50  percent — is  borne  by 
physicians  who  donate  their  services  to  the  clinics.  This 
informal  tax  levied  by  the  community  on  the  medical 
profession  has  been  paid  cheerfully,  but  the  Committee 
points  out  factors  that  are  apt  to  make  it  more  difiicult 
to  collect  the  tax  in  the  future.  One  advantage  of  out- 
patient work  to  the  physician  is  the  educational  value 


to  him  of  observing  and  studying  diseases  not  frequently 
encountered  in  his  regular  practice,  but  this  value  to  the 
physician  of  work  in  the  clinics  is  becoming  less  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
equipment  of  many  of  the  clinics.  Outpatient  work  in 
some  situations  has  become  less  attractive  to  the  phy- 
sician because  the  heavy  case-load  is  pushed  through  the 
clinic  so  rapidly  that  careful  work  of  the  type  that  has 
educational  value  becomes  impossible.  The  pressure  of 
work  has  been  further  aggravated  by  placing  upon  the 
outpatient  departments  the  task  of  determining  the 
employability  of  relief  workers. 

Care  of  Chronic  Diseases 

Chronic  diseases  are  becoming  more  important  as  the 
proportion  of  the  total  population  in  the  upper  age 
brackets  increases.  In  its  preliminary  report  the  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Care  offered  a  series  of  observations 
about  the  problem  of  care  for  chronic  cases  that  furnish 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  underlying  complexity  of 
an  apparently  simple  problem.  The  thoughts  of  the 
Committee  on  this  question  also  furnish  a  vivid  example 
of  what  may  be  gained  by  careful  planning,  by  con- 
sideration of  a  particular  project  in  relationship  to  the 
total  situation  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

The  average  man  reading  in  his  newspaper  accounts 
of  surveys  of  almshouses,  the  prevailing  method  of  car- 
ing for  the  chronically  ill,  usually  would  suppose  that 
a  chronic  case  is  a  chronic  case;  that  they  are  all  about 
the  same.  The  Committee  on  Medical  Care  points  out 
that  there  are  many  varieties  of  chronic  disease;  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  care  necessary,  moreover,  it  is  not  the 
disease — arthritis,  arteriosclerosis,  etc, — that  is  impor- 
tant but  the  extent  of  disability.  Persons  suffering  with 
any  of  these  diseases  may  be  quite  capable  of  going  about 
their  business;  they  may  require  infirmary  care  with 
nursing  attendance  and  regular  medical  attendance;  or, 
they  may  be  bedridden  and  need  chronic  hospital  care. 
At  this  latter  stage,  complications  may  develop  that 
necessitate  the  type  of  care  that  only  a  general  hospital 
can  furnish. 

In  planning  a  program  for  the  chronically  ill,  an 
important  consideration  is  that  these  types  of  care  be- 
come more  costly  in  the  order  named.  Equally  sig- 
nificant is  the  fact  that  an  individual  patient  may 
progress  in  order  through  each  of  the  stages.  Moreover, 
an  individual  patient  may  at  one  time  require  general 
hospital  care;  later,  infirmary  care  may  be  adequate. 

In  projecting  a  scheme  for  the  chronically  ill  these 
facts  are  to  be  considered  if  the  necessary  care  is  to  be 
provided  in  the  most  economical  fashion.  The  facts 
have  significance  in  planning  for  the  administration 
and    for    the   physical   location   of   institutions   for   the 
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chronically  ill  as  well.  From  one  standpoint  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  facilities  for  each  type  of  case.  It  would 
be  uneconomical  to  provide  general  hospital  facilities 
and  all  the  expensive  auxiliary  services  and  equipment 
that  go  with  them  for  persons  who  need  only  infirmary 
care.  Yet  general  hospital  care  is  necessary  for  at  least 
some  of  the  chronically  ill.  That  fact  suggests  the 
location  of  hospitals  for  chronic  cases  in  close  physical 
proximity  to  hospitals  equipped  for  general  care.  It 
suggests  more.  It  suggests  the  necessity  for  adminis- 
trative arrangements  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  indi- 
viduals from  institution  to  institution  as  the  necessity 
may  arise,  as  well  as  their  initial  assignment  to  the  type 
of  institution  best  suited  to  their  needs.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Medical  Care  expresses  the  opinion  that  there 
would  be  great  advantage  in  placing  these  many  varie- 
ties of  medical  care  under  unified  direction.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  if  the  system  is  to  function  smoothly, 
it  can  hardly  be  administered  in  sections. 

Future  Program 

Soon  after  its  formation,  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Care  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  extensive  fact-find- 
ing would  be  necessary  prior  to  the  formulation  of  a 
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program  of  medical  care  for  the  counties.  Because  ol 
the  concern  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  and  the: 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  with  the  problem 
the  Committee  proposed  to  these  departments  the  crea- 
tion of  a  joint  committee  representative  of  all  three 
agencies  to  arrive  at  some  understanding  on  basic  fact: 
that  need  be  known. 

The  program  agreed  on  is  to  be  prosecuted  under  th( 
supervision  of  the  joint  committee  and  is,  in  the  main 
to  be  financed  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  ths; 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  It  is  contemplated  that 
during  the  next  twelve  months  attention  will  be  directeq 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  medical  care  in  the  counties' 
although  incidental  attention  will  be  given  during  this, 
time  to  Baltimore  problems.  The  next  two  years  wil) 
be  devoted  to  a  more  intensive  analysis  of  medical  care 
in  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  to  the  relationships  beJ 
tween  Baltimore  and  the  counties.  The  Committed 
considers  its  functions  to  be  state-wide  and  obviously 
the  problem  of  medical  care  in  the  counties  must  bei 
considered  in  relationship  to  those  of  the  City  am 
vice-versa. 


The  report  referred  to  is  entitled  "Preliminary  Report  of  the  Com|fc 
mittee  on  Medical  Care — September   1940." 
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4.    ECONOMIC    STUDIES 


SOUND  planning  for  the  future  development  of  the 
State  requires  a  continuing  knowledge  of  the  State's 
i  economy,  of  changes  in  the  economy,  and  of  the  causes 
contributing  to  such  changes.     Governmental  functions 
and  facilities  must  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  people  and  these  needs  and  desires  are  in  turn 
conditioned  by  the  long-term  trends  in  agriculture  and 
industry.     The  trend  of  economic  activity  influences  the 
trend  of  population,  a  fundamental  factor  in  determin- 
,  ing   the   scope   of   governmental   activity.      In   most   of 
their  activities,  for  example,  the  State  and  local  govern- 
iments   make  considerable   investments  in  public   works 
•idesigned   to  be  used  for  many  years.      What  do  these 
l  years    promise    in    the    way    of    economic    activity    or, 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  say,   income?      How  will  these 
|ieconomic  trends  influence  the  need  for  public  improve- 
ments and  the  ability  to  pay  the  debt  incurred  for  their 
construction? 

Public  undertakings  must  be  predicated  on  guesses 
about  future  economic  trends.  Seers  are  lacking  to 
enlighten  us  with  assurance  on  what  the  future  trends 
in  the  Maryland  economy  will  be,  but  it  is  possible  to 
analyze  the  available  data  and  ascertain  the  direction  of 
movement  of  the  economic  activity  of  the  State.  When 
the  direction  of  movement  is  known,  it  becomes  possible 
to  say  what  is  likely  to  happen  unless  the  direction  of 
movement  changes.  This  knowledge  narrows  the  range 
of  probable  error  in  the  forecasts  of  economic  trends 
which  are  inevitably  made  in  planning  for  the  future 
development  of  the  State. 

Detailed  analyses  of  the  economic  life  of  the  State 
have  been  in  progress  for  several  years  under  the  direction 
of  Col.  James  M.  S.  Waring,  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Philosophy  and  the  Social  Sciences  of  Fordham 
University,  and  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Commis- 
sion. In  this  work.  Col.  Waring  has  had  the  assistance 
of  Harry  A.  Grine,  whose  services  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  by  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  as  well  as  the  aid  of  statistical,  drafting, 
and  clerical  personnel  furnished  by  the  Work  Projects 
Administration. 

An  enormous  amount  of  exact  information  about  the 
economic  life  of  the  State  has  been  collected,  and  during 
1939  and  1940  parts  of  it  were  assembled  and  pub- 
lished   in    four    volumes.       This    work    constitutes    a 


pioneer  effort  to  inaugurate  a  continuing  survey  of  the 
State's  economy  in  order  that  there  may  be  current 
knowledge  of  the  economic  trends  within  the  State,  the 
relative  importance  of  different  economic  activities  in 
the  State's  economy,  their  changing  position  in  the  State 
and  in  the  national  picture,  and  the  causes  of  these 
changes.  Since  a  continuing  observation  of  economic 
changes  is  contemplated,  much  of  the  work  has  been 
preparatory  and  in  the  nature  of  the  establishment  of 
benchmarks,  which  are  collectively  designated  as  a  "base 
pattern,"  against  which  to  compare  past  and  future 
trends.  The  reports  so  far  issued  are  highly  technical 
in  nature,  and  it  is  only  possible  in  this  document  to 
indicate  some  of  the  high  spots  about  the  economic  life 
of  Maryland  as  revealed  in  the  complete  studies. 

Major  Trends 

The  major  change  in  the  economic  system  of  Mary- 
land during  the  past  75  years  has  been  the  shift  from 
agriculture  to  industry.  This  trend  has  been,  of  course, 
common  to  the  entire  United  States,  but  it  has  moved 
more  rapidly  and  gone  further  in  Maryland  than  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  A  satisfactory  measure  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  change  has  taken  place  is  available 
in  statistical  data  showing  the  distribution  of  the  gain- 
fully occupied  population  between  these  two  types  of 
economic  activity.  The  contrast  between  Maryland  and 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  shown  by  the  following 
percentage  distribution  of  the  gainfully  occupied  in 
1870  and  1930: 

1870  1930 

U.  S.         Md.  U.S.         Md. 

Industry  47.0  68.9  78.6  84.2 

Agriculture  53.0  31.1  21.4  12.5 

The  careful  reader  may  be  worried  by  the  failure  of 
the  Maryland  percentages  for  1930  to  total  100  per- 
cent: the  explanation  is  that  the  Census  Bureau  was 
able  to  classify  3.3  percent  of  Maryland's  gainfully 
occupied  in  that  year  in  neither  industry  nor  agriculture. 

The  decline  in  relative  occupational  importance  of 
agriculture  in  Maryland's  economy  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge,  yet  the  predominance  of  agri- 
culture over  great  expanses  of  land  and  the  concentration 
of  industry  in  small  areas  perhaps  leads  to  underestima- 
tion in  common  thought  of  the  degree  of  change  indi- 
cated above.     To  obtain  a  comprehension  of  the  signifi- 
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cance  of  the  drift  away  from  agricultural  pursuits,  the 
information  on  industrial  pursuits  must  be  examined 
more  closely.  About  seven  out  of  eight  persons  gain- 
fully occupied  in  Maryland  in  1930  were  employed  in 
industry.  What  sorts  of  industries  were  these  seven 
engaged  in  and  what  have  been  the  trends  in  importance 
of  these  industries? 

Industries  may,  for  purposes  of  analysis,  be  classified 
as  service  industries  and  non-service  or  goods-producing 
industries.  In  the  service  industry  class  are  grouped 
banking,  finance,  transportation,  insurance,  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  and  other  like  activities.  They  exist 
for  "service,"  that  is,  to  finance,  to  insure,  to  distribute, 
and  to  transport  the  products  of  the  manufacturing 
and  extractive  industries.  As  Maryland  has  become 
more  highly  industrialized,  it  has  been  the  manufactur- 
ing or  non-service  industries  that  have  gained  relative 
importance.  To  be  sure,  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  both  service  and  non-service  industries  has 
grown  but  the  proportion  of  all  industrial  workers 
engaged  in  the  service  industries  has  not  changed 
materially  since  1870  and  has  actually  declined  slightly 
since  1900.  The  percentage  distribution  of  those  gain- 
fully occupied  in  Maryland  industry  has  been  as  follows: 

1900  1930 

In  Service  Industries 
In   Non-service   Industries 


63.5 
36.5 


58.6 
41.4 


A  word  of  warning  may  be  in  order  to  those  who 
had  difficulty  with  percentages  in  their  arithmetic  classes. 
The  figures  above  relate  only  to  the  percentage  distribu- 
tion of  workers  between  these  types  of  industry  and  do 
not  reflect  the  actual  growth  in  total  number  of  both 
classes  of  workers.  The  figures  on  total  numbers 
occupied  in  the  two  categories  of  work,  which  inci- 
dentally show  vividly  the  rapid  growth  of  the  non- 
service  industries  in  comparison  with  the  service  group, 
are  as  follows: 


1900 

230,308 
133,197 


1930 

331,608 

234,768 


Percent 
Increase 

44.0 
76.0 


Service  Industries 
Non-service  Industries 

Although  about  the  same  proportion  of  the 
industrially-employed  remained  in  1930  in  the  service 
industries  as  in  1870,  important  cha:rtges  in  the  nature 
of  the  service  industries  had  taken  place.  In  the  early 
service  industries  of  Maryland,  jobbing,  wholesaling, 
and  distribution  were  predominant.  Yet  many  of  the 
products  bought  and  sold  by  the  merchants,  jobbers  and 
agents  of  the  State  never  entered  the  State:  they  moved 
directly  from  a  non-Maryland  producer  to  a  non- 
Maryland  consumer  without  causing  any  demand  on 
Maryland  transportation  facilities.  With  the  transition 
to  manufacturing  an  expansion  of  transportation  facili- 


ties has  been  necessary  to  bring  raw  materials  to  Mary-' 
land  factories  and  to  take  away  the  finished  product.* 
Thus  transportation  is  one  of  the  service  industries  that 
has  expanded  to  offset  declines  in  distribution  and  other; 
types  of  service  activities  that  have  declined. 
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Predominant  Industries 

The  major  trends  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs are  elementary  matters,  but  they  indicate  thi 
broad  outlines  of  the  Maryland  economy  and  the 
principal  directions  of  its  development.  Nevertheless 
the  analysis  of  the  figures  has  to  be  carried  much  further 
if  tendencies  are  to  be  revealed  that  are  not  matters  of 
common  knowledge.  The  observation  of  major  trends 
indicated  that  the  service  industries  were  retaining  about 
the  same  proportionate  importance  in  the  State's 
economy  and  that  the  most  significant  changes  were 
occurring  in  non-service  (primarily  manufacturing) 
industries  and  in  agriculture.  This  suggested  that  manu- 
facturing and  agriculture  be  subjected  to  more  detailed 
study. 

To  determine  which  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
warranted  more  extended  study,  it  was  necessary  to 
identify  the  predominant  types  of  industry.  In  terms 
of  the  percentage  of  the  total  industrial  employment 
(both  service  and  non-service) ,  the  predominant  non- 
service  industries  (principally  manufacturing)  in  1930 
the  year  taken  as  the  beginning  point  in  the  economic 
studies,  were  as  follows: 


If 


Predominant  Industries 


Percent  of  Total 
Industrial  Employment 


Building 

Clothing 

Other  Iron  and  Steel 

Food  and  Allied 

Blast  Furnaces  and  Rolling  Mills 

Chemical  and  Allied 

Paper.  Printing  and  Allied 

Non-Ferrous  Metals 

Textiles 

Forestry  and  Fishing 

Clay.   Glass  and  Stone 

Extraction  of  Minerals 

Automobile  Factories 

Leather  and  Shoes 


7.5 
4.6 
3.6 
3.0 
2.7 
2.4 
1.9 
1.5 
1.3 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
0.9 
0.7 


Industrial  Stability 

A  major  consequence  of  the  trend  away  from  agricul- 
ture and  toward  manufacture  is  an  increasing  dependence 
of  the  people  on  money  income.  A  greater  degree  of 
self-sufficiency  prevails  even  now  among  farmers  in  a 
specialized  and  commercialized  agriculture  than  among 
industrial  workers.  A  primary  objective  of  an  industrial 
economy  then  would  appear  to  be  the  maintenance  of 
an  unbroken  flow  of  money  income  or  the  maintenance 
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)f  a  uniform  level  of  employment.  That  objective  has 
lot  been  achieved,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  important  to 
nquire  how  the  fluctuations  in  the  predominant  indus- 
ries  of  Maryland  compare  vi^ith  those  in  the  United 
kates  as  a  whole.  What  are  the  sore  spots  in  Mary- 
and's  predominant  industries?  What  are  the  bright 
pots? 

The  overall  trend  of  employment  in  the  manufac- 
uring  industries  of  Maryland  is  indicated  by  the  graph 
cproduccd  on  this  page.  It  will  be  observed  that 
luring  the  1920's  employment  in  these  Maryland 
ndustries  did  not  rise  as  rapidly  as  did  employment  in 
he  United  States  as  a  whole.  When  manufacturing 
ivent  into  a  tailspin  in  1929,  however,  Maryland 
employment  declined  neither  as  far  nor  as  rapidly  as 
did  employment  nationally.  During  the  peak  year  of 
'1937,  however,  conditions  were  reversed  and  Maryland 
?mployment  expanded,  to  a  greater  degree  than  did  that 
bf  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

This  consideration  of  manufacturing  collectively, 
aowever,  is  not  very  informative.  It  is  necessary  to 
imow  more  about  the  specific  industries  that  make  up 
^he    total.       Are    some    industrial    fields    faring    well? 


Others  not  so  well?  And  to  what  degrees?  In  seeking 
the  answers  to  these  questions  the  important  issue  is 
whether  Maryland  manufacturers  are  holding  their  own 
in  the  national  picture.  The  Maryland  trends  in  em- 
ployment in  specific  types  of  manufacture  from  1929 
to  1937  are  shown  in  the  table  that  follows.  The 
figures  preceded  by  a  minus  indicate  the  percentage  of 
decline  from  1929  to  1937;  those  preceded  by  a  plus 
indicate  a  growth  between  these  two  years.  The  third 
column  indicates  the  departure  of  the  Maryland  trend 
from  the  national  trend. 


United 

Departure  of  Md. 

Maryland 

States 

from  U 

S.  Trend 

Bbst   Furnaces   and 

Steel  Rolling  Mills 

+  49.7 

+  11.3 

+  38.4 

Food   and   Allied 

+  37,8 

+   17.9 

+ 

19.9 

Leather   and   Allied 

+   13.0 

+     4.3 

+ 

8.7 

Paper,  Printing,  and 

Allied 

+     7.5 

+     4.4 

+ 

3.1 

Chemical    and   Allied 

+     3.6 

+  10.0 

— 

6.4 

Stone,  Clay  and 

Glass  Products 

—  15.6 

—     8.6 

— 

7.0 

Clothing 

—     8.0 

+     0.7 

— 

8.7 

Lumber  and  Allied 

—  39.7 

—  20.8 

— 

18.9 

Non-Ferrous    Metals 

—  37.5 

—  14.1 

— 

23.4 

Textiles 

—  27.1 

+     8.8 

— 

35.9 
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From  these  figures  it  becomes  apparent  that  move- 
ment of  Maryland  industrial  development  varies  greatly 
among  different  manufacturing  fields.  In  the  general 
classification  of  blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills,  the 
growth  in  Maryland  proceeded  from  1929  to  1937  at 
a  substantially  higher  rate  than  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  At  the  lower  extreme  of  the  above  tabulation 
are  textiles  in  which  there  was  a  slight  increase  nationally 
but  a  substantial  local  decline.  Nevertheless,  the  gains 
in  some  industries  during  this  period  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  losses  in  others  with  a  resulting  net 
gain  for  manufacturing  industries  collectively. 

The  comparison  of  Maryland  trends  with  the  national 
trends,  as  described  above,  served  to  direct  attention  to 
particular  industries  that  demanded  more  extended  in- 
vestigation. The  trends  above  indicated,  for  example, 
that  the  Maryland  clothing  industry,  the  second  most 
important  industry  in  the  State  in  terms  of  employment 
in  1930,  was  not  keeping  pace  with  the  clothing 
industry  nationally.  Accordingly,  a  detailed  inquiry 
into  the  factors  that  governed  the  clothing  industry  of 
Maryland  was  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  if 
possible  what  was  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs. 
The  findings  of  that  study  were  published  and  also 
summarized  in  the  Commission's  last  report  to  the 
Governor  and  the  General  Assembly.  Similar  studies 
were  made  of  the  fertilizer  industry,  blast  furnaces  and 
steel  rolling  mills,  coal,  rayon,  and — in  the  field  of 
the  service  industries — of  the  Port  of  Baltimore.  These 
lengthy  inquiries  cannot  be  reviewed  here;  it  is  sufficient 
•"o  indicate  how  they  fit  into  the  general  scheme  of  the 
Commission's  economic  studies. 

Trends  in  Agriculture 

In  Maryland  manufacturing  has  been  growing  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  manufacturing  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  but  in  agriculture  the  relationship  between 
Maryland  and  the  nation  has  been  reversed.  Since  the 
major  changes  in  the  State's  economy  were  occurring  in 
manufacturing  and  agriculture  with  the  service  industries 
about  holding  their  own,  the  emphasis  of  the  Commis- 
sion's economic  studies  has  been  on  these  fields  of 
changing  importance.  A  study  of  the  changing  status 
of  agriculture   was  completed  and  published   in    1940. 

Only  a  few  of  the  major  findings  of  the  analysis  of 
Maryland  agriculture  may  be  summarized  in  this  report. 
With  respect  to  number  of  farms  the  trend  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  since  1900  has  been  toward  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  farms,  but  in  Maryland  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  total  number  of  farms.  The 
exact  trend,  with  1900  equalling  100,  has  been  as 
follows: 


Year 


U,  S. 


Md. 


1900 

100.0 

100.0 

1910 

110.9 

106.3 

1920 

112.4 

104.1 

1925 

111.1 

106.5 

1930 

109.6 

93.9 

1935 

118.7 

96.5 

The  number  of  farms  in  Maryland  thus  increased  bel 
tween  1900  and  1925  but  not  so  rapidly  as  in  thi 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  difference  in  rate  of  growtl 
was  attributable  partly  to  the  cultivation  of  new  land;] 
in  the  west  and  to  the  war-time  stimulation  of  types  o:, 
agriculture  not  so  important  in  Maryland  as  in  th| 
Western  States.  After  1925,  however,  the  number  ol 
farms  began  to  decline,  and  by  1935  Maryland,  in  com^ 
parison  with  the  country  as  a  whole  since  1900,  showeq 
a  trend  counter  to  that  of  the  United  States  over  th( 
thirty-five-year  period. 

Trends  with  respect  to  the  number  of  farms,  however 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Farms  vary  greatly  ii 
acreage  and  in  Maryland,  the  unbroken  trend  since  190C 
has  been  toward  a  smaller  and  smaller  acreage  devotee 
to  farming.  Acreage  has  declined  more  rapidly  thar 
the  total  number  of  farms:  hence,  the  average  farm  ir 
Maryland  has  become  smaller  in  acreage.  In  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  however,  the  total  acreage  in  farms 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  total  number  of  farms 
over  the  entire  period  from  1900  to  1935.  The  trends 
on  total  farm  acreage,  again  using  1900  as  100.  have 
been  as  follows: 


Year 


U.S. 


Md. 


1900 

100.0 

100.0 

1910 

104.8 

97.8 

1920 

114.0 

92.8 

1925 

110.2 

85.7 

1930 

117.7 

84.6 

1935 

125.7 

84.8 

A  continuing  development  in  agriculture  on  the 
national  scene  has  been  the  rise  of  farm  tenancy,  a  trend 
that  has  generally  been  regarded  as  socially  undesirable 
and  that  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  governmental 
policies  to  facilitate  farm  ownership.  In  Maryland, 
however,  the  trend  has  run  counter  to  that  of  the 
nation.  Although  the  total  number  of  Maryland  farms 
has  declined  since  1900.  the  number  of  owner  or 
manager  operated  farms  has  actually  increased.  ,  The 
number  of  tenant  operated  farms  in  Maryland  and  the 
United  States  at  intervals  since  1900,  with  1900  con- 
sidered as  100,  has  been  as  follows: 


Ye 


U.  S. 


Md. 


1900 

100.0 

100.0 

1910 

116.3 

93.3 

1920 

121.2 

89.6 

1925 

121.6 

83.7 

1930 

131.6 

74.1 

1935 

141.5 

78.3 
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/hen  the  relationship  between  the  trends  in  farm  acre- 
ge  under  tenant  control,  rather  than  the  number  of 
irms  is  considered,  the  divergence  between  the  Mary- 
md  trend  and  the  national  trend  is  even  wider.  The 
ata  on  the  acreage  of  farms  tenant  operated  for  Mary- 
ind  and  the  nation,  with  1900  as  100,  are  as  follows: 


I 


Year 

1900 
1910 
1920 
1925 
1930 
1935 


U.S. 


Md. 

100.0 
89.8 
80.7 
72.8 
69.6 
67.7 


100.0 
116.1 
135.9 
135.8 
157.1 
172.7 

In  terms  of  cash  income  the  farmers  of  the  nation 

iiave,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  enjoyed 

n    indifferent    prosperity    during    the    past    ten    years. 

i^aryland  farmers,  however,  have  fared  somewhat  better 

ban  the  farmers  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.     Their  cash 

ncome  did  not  decline  as  far  from   1929  to   1932  as 

lid   the   cash   income   of   farmers   of  the   entire   nation. 

iv^oreover,   since    1932,   the  farmers  of  Maryland  have 

[participated  in   a  cash  income  that  has  increased  more 

[iban  that  of  farmers  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.      The 

Irend  in  farm  cash  income,  ignoring  government  pay- 

jinents,    since    1924    has   been    as    follows,    with    1924 

IS  100: 


Year 


U.S. 


Md. 


I 


1924 

100.0 

100.0 

1925 

107.8 

110.7 

1926 

103.7 

110.6 

1927 

105.4 

114.6 

1928 

108.6 

98.0 

1929 

110.6 

112.7 

1930 

87.5 

87.4 

1931 

61.9 

75.3 

1932 

46.1 

56.0 

1933 

52.0 

59.0 

1934 

61.8 

75.5 

1935 

68.7 

85.6 

1936 

80.9 

99.5 

1937 

86.1 

105.1 

1938 

74.9 

90.6 

1939 

76.0 

90.8 

Economic  Geography 

In  observing  and  diagnosing  the  changes  in  Mary- 
land's economic  system  it  is  not  enough  to  know  merely 
what  is  happening  in  the  State  as  a  whole.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  the  territorial  distribution  of  employ- 
ment in  a  growing  industry  and,  likewise,  the  territorial 
distribution  of  employment  in  a  dying  industry  to 
understand  more  fully  economic  trends  within  the  State. 
It  is  necessary  to  know  the  trend  of  employment  and 
economic  activity  as  a  whole  in  each  section  of  the  State. 

The  question  arose:  What  territorial  parts  of  the 
State  should  be  used  as  units  for  the  study  of  economic 
trends?  The  use  of  existing  governmental  areas  would 
hardly   serve   adequately   since   the   result   would   be   to 


divide  economically  homogeneous  regions  into  a  number 
of  units  corresponding  with  their  governmental  organi- 
zation. To  serve  as  a  geographical  base  for  study  the 
State  was  divided  into  "rural  agricultural  sections," 
"rural  industrial  sections,"  and  "urban  sections." 

The  rural  agricultural  sections  consist  of  counties 
with  over  50  percent  of  their  gainfully  occupied  popu- 
lation, excluding  those  in  the  service  industries,  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  the  counties  making  up  each  section 
have  similar  agricultural  characteristics.  The  five  rural 
agricultural  sections  include  eighteen  of  the  State's 
twenty-three  counties  as  follows: 

1.  Frederick,   Howard,  Montgomery  and  Washing- 
ton counties. 

2.  Cecil  and  Harford  counties. 

3.  Caroline,     Kent,     Queen    Anne's,     and     Talbot 
counties. 

4.  Dorchester  and  Wicomico  counties. 

5.  Calvert,  Charles,  St.  Mary's,  Somerset,  and  Wor- 
cester counties. 

A  county  was  classified  as  "rural  industrial"  if  over 
50  percent  of  its  gainfully  occupied,  again  excluding 
the  service  industries,  depended  on  employment  in  the 
manufacturing  or  extractive  industries.  The  three  rural 
industrial  sections  of  the  State  are: 

1.  Baltimore  County. 

2.  Garrett  and  Allegany  counties. 

3.  Anne  Arundel  and  Prince  George's  counties. 

A  separate  classification  of  "urban  sections,"  was 
established  to  include  cities  of  over  25,000  population. 
These  are  Baltimore,  Cumberland,  and  Hagerstown. 

The  utility  of  dividing  the  State  up  territorially  for 
intensive  study  of  each  section  is  obvious.  The  steel 
industry,  for  example,  is  important  in  Baltimore  County 
and  not  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Rayon  is  a  predominant 
industry  of  Cumberland  but  does  not  exist  elsewhere  in 
the  State.  In  agriculture,  the  growing  of  tobacco  is 
localized  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the  State.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  know,  in  observing  changes  in  the  status  of  a 
particular  industry,  what  part  of  the  State  is  affected 
by  the  trend. 

The  keying  in  of  the  predominant  industries  of  the 
State  with  the  geographical  sections  is  a  technical  point 
in  the  procedure  of  the  economic  studies  that  should  be 
explained.  The  predominant  industries,  selected  for 
observation  and  analysis,  are  not  necessarily  the  ten  or 
fifteen  largest  industries  in  the  State  as  a  whole.  In  the 
selection  of  the  predominant  industries  the  procedure 
has  been  to  begin  with  the  geographical  section  of  the 
State  and  to  single  out  those  industries  that  account  for 
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ipproximately  70  percent  of  the  gainfully  occupied  in 
;ach  section.  The  "predominant  industries"  thus 
Kcount  for  approximately  70  percent  of  the  employ- 
ment in  all  parts  of  the  State.     The  observation  of  the 

I  rrends  in  the   "predominant"   industries  thus  furnishes 

\i  continuing   knowledge   of  changes   in   the   important 
industries  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

For  each  of  the  sections  of  the  State  a  thorough 
analysis  of  economic  pattern  existing  in  1930  was  made. 
The  year   1930  was  adopted  as  a  base,  a  point  against 

'which  to  compare  subsequent  trends  in  the  section  in 
order  to  measure  the  degree,   kind,   and  importance  of 

Ithe  economic  changes  that  are  continually  occurring  in 
each  section.     The  details  of  the  data  with  reference  to 

I  the  sections  of  Maryland  are  too  voluminous  to  attempt 

!to  summarize  in  this  report;  those  interested  are  referred 

"to  the  full  reports  of  the  economic  studies. 

Applications  of  the  Data 

In  its  economic  studies  the  Commission  has  broken 
new  ground  in  the  analysis  of  economic  trends.  Most 
of  the  available  indices  of  economic  activity  apply  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  and  those  that  are  available  on  a 
state  or  local  basis  have  been  utilized  and  analyzed  only 
to  a  small  degree.  An  indicator  of  the  value  of  the 
Commission's  economic  studies  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  several  other  states  have  inaugurated  or  are 
considering  the  inauguration  of  similar  surveys  and  have 
consulted  with  the  Commission  to  ascertain  the  methods 
and  techniques  employed  and  problems  encountered  in 
making  economic  studies. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  work  on  these  studies  so 
far  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  base 
pattern  against  which  to  measure  future  changes  as  they 
occur.     The  Commission  hopes  to  maintain  a  continu- 


ous observation  of  changes  in  the  State's  economy  as 
compared  with  the  changes  occurring  over  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  The  periodic  checking  of  these 
trends  will  indicate  the  points  at  which  developments 
in  Maryland  diverge  from  national  trends  and  in  that 
way  indicate  aspects  of  the  State's  economy  that  deserve 
intensive  investigation. 

In  some  instances  investigation  may  reveal  that  a  loss 
in  some  phase  of  Maryland's  economy  is  inevitable  and 
irremediable.  In  other  cases,  however,  investigation 
may  indicate  that  changes  in  state  or  local  policy  may 
be  desirable.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  businessman — 
both  industrial  and  agricultural — the  economic  studies 
should  prove  more  valuable  as  they  proceed.  The 
analysis  of  the  economic  system  as  a  whole  as  in  the 
Commission's  economic  studies  serves  to  indicate  the 
respects  in  which  this  area  enjoys  economic  advantages 
and  labors  under  economic  disadvantages.  The  more 
complete  and  the  more  accurate  information  of  this 
character  becomes,  the  simpler  it  is  for  the  managers  of 
economic  enterprise  to  make  the  most  efficient  utilization 
of  the  resources  of  the  State. 


The  reports  referred  to  were  published  in  four  volumes  as  follows; 

Economic  Studies  of  Maryland,  Parts  I  and  II,  April  193  9,  This 
volume  contains  an  explanation  of  the  general  procedure  of  the 
studies  and  detailed  statistical  data  on  the  distribution  and  impor- 
tance of  different  phases  of  the  economy  of  Maryland. 

Economic  Studies  of  Maryland,  Part  III,  December  193  9.  This 
volume  is  devoted  primarily  to  an  analysis  of  the  trends  in  the 
manufacturing   industries  of  Maryland. 

Economic  Studies  of  Maryland,  Part  IV,  December  193  9.  This 
volume  consists  chiefly  of  an  interpretation  of  the  trends  in  manu- 
facturing revealed  in  Part  III. 

Economic  Studies  of  Maryland,  Parts  V  and  VI,  September  1940. 
This  volume  deals  with  agriculture  in  Maryland. 
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AT  frequent  intervals  since  it  was  established  the 
^£"^  State  Planning  Commission  has  been  hammer- 
ing at  the  problem  of  the  control  of  roadside  develop- 
ment. Support  to  this  movement  was  actively  given  by 
the  State  Roads  Commission,  Garden  Clubs,  and  the 
local  press.  The  Commission's  Subcommittee  on  High- 
ways urged  in  its  1935  report  that  Maryland  profit  by 
the  examples  set  by  such  jurisdictions  as  Westchester 
County.  New  York,  where  a  remarkable  system  of  park- 
ways had  been  constructed  with  a  consequent  reduction 
of  traffic  hazards,  increment  to  the  value  of  the  land 
alongside,  and  avoidance  of  the  unsightly  roadside 
developments  characteristic  of  Maryland  highways.  In 
1937,  the  Commission  returned  to  the  question  in  its 
report  on  the  Baltimore-Washington-Annapolis  Area 
and  directed  specific  attention  to  the  extremely  heavy 
flow  of  traffic  over  the  main  arteries  in  this  triangle  and 
to  the  extremely  fine  examples  of  roadside  slums  along 
its  main  highways. 

At  first  the  Commission  was  only  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness,  but  the  Commission  has  the  satisfaction  of 
reporting  that  the  cry  has  since  been  taken  up  by  others. 
In  September  1940,  the  movement  toward  roadside 
control  was  carried  a  step  further  toward  fruition  by 
the  issuance  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  question  by 
the  Research  Division  of  the  Maryland  Legislative 
Council.  The  Commission  is  happy  to  record  that  this 
study  by  our  fellow  workers  has  received  nationwide 
commendation  from  experts  in  the  fields  of  planning, 
highway  construction,  and  public  law.  "It  is,"  writes 
one  eminent  authority,  "by  far  the  finest  work  on  the 
subject  which  I  have  seen." 

Sometimes  the  advocates  of  roadside  control  and 
beautification  are  thought  to  be  long-haired  aesthetes,  a 
very  impractical  lot  of  men  and  women,  but  the  report 
of  the  Research  Division  of  the  Legislative  Council 
approaches  the  matter  in  the  hard-boiled  terms  of  dollars 
and  lives  lost  by  failure  to  control  roadside  develop- 
ment. The  people  of  Maryland  have  a  tremendous 
investment  in  their  highway  system.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction, for  example,  of  the  Ritchie  Highway  from 
the  Baltimore  line  to  the  Severn  River  was  about 
$2,600,000.  The  new  Philadelphia  Road  when  it  is 
completed  from  the  Baltimore  City  line  to  the  Delaware 
line  will  represent  an  investment  of  around  $7,300,000 
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in  addition  to  about  $4,500,000  for  the  bridge  a 
Havre  de  Grace.  These  highways  are  designed  to  handl 
heavy  flows  of  traffic  at  high  speed  with  the  minimun 
of  hazard  to  life.  Anything  that  slows  down  traffi( 
or  increases  the  accident  hazard  threatens  the  investmen 
of  the  people  of  Maryland  in  these  highways  as  wel 
as  their  personal  safety. 

Unrestricted  roadside  development  and  unrestrictec 
access  to  these  express  highways  will  certainly  slow 
down  traffic,  increase  hazards,  and  thereby  gradually  eal| 
away  the  investment  of  the  people  in  the  roads.  Froir 
one  standpoint  unrestricted  development  reduces  th< 
volume  of  traffic  that  can  flow  over  a  highway;  thai 
means  that  more  roads  may  have  to  be  constructed  tc 
handle  the  same  traffic  flow.  As  the  number  of  sid^ 
roads,  filling  stations  and  other  commercial  establishi 
ments  increases,  the  movement  into  and  out  of  the  mai 
streams  of  traffic  increases.  The  net  result  is  to  slow 
down  the  entire  movement  of  vehicles.  Traffic  engineers 
estimate  that  a  highway  with  properly  protected  road 
sides  can  carry  twice  the  volume  of  traffic  that  can  be 
moved  along  an  ordinary  highway. 

What  of  the  effect  of  unrestricted  commercial  develop 
ment  of  the  roadside  on  accidents?     The  exact  effect  is 
of  course,  very  difficult  to  measure,  but  comparisons  oi 
the    rate    of    accidents    on    developed    and    undeveloped 
sections  of  Maryland  highways  indicate  a  marked  differ 
ence    in    the    accident    rate.      On    two    sections    of    the 
Baltimore-Washington    Boulevard,    one    of    the    most 
highly  used  stretches  of  road  in  America,  it  was  found 
that  the  accident  rate  per  vehicle-mile  was  about  twice 
as   high   on   the   commercially-developed   sample   as   on 
the    relatively    undeveloped    length    of    highway.       A 
similar    comparison    was    made    of    two    pieces    of    the 
Philadelphia  Road.     Again  it  was  found  that  the  acci 
dent  rate  per  vehicle-mile  was  about  twice  as  high  on 
the  commercially-developed  stretch  as  on  the  length  of 
highway  with  relatively  undeveloped  roadsides. 

What  of  the  effect  of  roadside  control  on  property 
values?  Property  owners  often  object  to  roadside  con- 
trol because  they  believe  that  it  deprives  them  of 
increases  in  property  values  attributable  to  the  public's 
investment  in  the  highway.  They  see  opportunities  to 
sell  off  small  plots  for  filling  stations,  for  diners,  for 
antique  shops,  for  apple  stands,  and  to  lease  rights  to 
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Table  III 

COMPARISON   OF   ACCIDENTS    PER   VEHICLE-MILE   AND  STRUCTURES  PER  MILE,  BELTSVILLE-LAUREL  AND 

LAUREL-WATERLOO  ROADS. 

Average  number  of  accidents  per 
10,000.000  vehicle-miles 


feltsville-Laurel 
Eaurel-Waterloo 


Vehicle- 
miles 

31,207,500.0 
29.328,480.0 


Fatality 
1.0 
2.4 


Personal 
injury 

3.8 
10.2 


Property 
damage 

3.5 
9.5 


All 
types 

8.3 

22.2 


Roadside 

development, 
per  mile 

average 

Comm'l. 

Dwellings 

estab. 

Totals 

4.4 

4.6 

9.0 

8.5 

7.9 

16.4 

GOLDEN    RING -HARFORD 


Roadside  development,  average 
per  mile 


COMPARISON    OF   ACCIDENTS   PER   VEHICLE-MILE   AND    STRUCTURES    PER   MILE, 

COUNTY  AND  BALTIMORE-GOLDEN  RING  ROADS. 

Average  number  of  accidents  per 
10,000,000  vehicle-miles 


Golden  Ring-Harford  County 
jiBaltimore-Golden  Ring 


Vehicle- 

Personal 

Property 

All 

Comm'l. 

miles 

Fatality 
2.0 

injury 
11.6 

damage 
7.1 

types 
20.8 

Dwellings 
4.7 

estab. 
2.4 

Totals 

9,723,136.3 

7.1 

9,209,862.5 

2.2 

23.9 

14.1 

40.2 

4.8 

7.2 

12.0 

ibillboard  companies.  The  evidence  from  other  places 
iseems  to  indicate  that  the  property  owner  benefits  in  the 
[long  run  by  roadside  control.  The  prevention  of  road- 
-side  blight  by  hot-dog  stands  and  like  establishments 
fileaves  a  much  deeper  strip  parallel  to  the  road  available 
'for  estates  and  suburban  developments.  With  properly 
controlled  access  to  the  highway,  these  uses  do  not  injure 
the  highway.  From  the  experience  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Kansas  City,  it  appears  that  the  property 
owner  may  be  cutting  his  own  throat  when  he  opposes 
roadside  control. 


Methods  of  Control 

Although  the  types  of  roadside  control  are  numerous, 
all  of  them  attempt  in  one  way  or  another  to  achieve 
one  or  both  of  these  objectives:  control  of  access  to  the 
highway  or  control  of  the  use  of  abutting  property. 
Perhaps  the  most  widely  used  method  of  reaching  these 
objectives  is  the  parkway.  As  its  name  implies,  a  park- 
way is  a  narrow  strip  park  through  which  a  highway 
runs.  Or,  it  is  a  highway  with  a  narrow  park  alongside. 
Through  public   ownership  of  the  land   alongside   the 


Courtcsil  of  National  Roadside  Council 

SHOULD  OUR  Highways  Resemble  This?  .  .  . 


Courtesy  of  Westchester  County  Park  Commissio^i 
Or   THISi'    .    .    . 
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highway,  use  may  be  controlled  and  by  the  same  method 
access  to  the  road  may  be  regulated.  If  an  adequate 
right-of-way  is  acquired  at  the  time  of  the  construction 
of  an  entirely  new  route,  the  parkway  may  be  built  at 
a  cost  not  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  an  ordinary  high- 
way. In  the  case  of  developed  highways,  however,  it 
is  probably  cheaper  to  obtain  easements  from  owners  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  highway.  Under  this  arrangement 
the  owner  agrees,  in  return  for  a  consideration,  not  to 
use  his  land  for  certain  purposes,  such  as  commercial  uses. 
Other  uses  not  in  conflict  with  the  easement,  such  as 
agricultural,  are  permitted  to  the  owner. 

Another  legal  technique  is  the  establishment  of 
"limited-access"  highways.  With  this  type  of  highway, 
the  right  of  access  is  denied  to  the  owners  of  adjacent 
property  except  at  points  designated  by  the  highway 
commission.  The  denial  of  access  would  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  use  of  the  adjacent  lands  for  purposes, 
such  as  filling  stations,  that  require  access  to  the  road- 
way, but  it  would  not  affect  use  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. The  "limited-access"  method  would  seem  to  be 
especially  applicable  to  the  new  Annapolis  and  Phila- 
delphia roads;  presumably  most  of  the  property  along- 
side these  roads  is  served  by  highways  in  existence  before 
the  new  roads  were  constructed.  Where  other  means  of 
access  to  property  are  lacking,  the  use  of  the  "limited- 
access"   method  of  regulation  would  be   inappropriate. 

In  some  situations,  carefully  regulated  access  to  high- 
ways would  be  a  better  method  of  control  than  complete 
prohibition.  By  granting  permits  for  access  only  at 
such  points  as  would  not  impede  the  flow  of  traffic,  the 
creation  of  hazards  could  be  minimized  and  roadside 
commercialization  controlled.  The  most  comprehensive 
legislation  of  this  type  is  the  English  "Restriction  of 
Ribbon  Development  Act."  In  the  administration  of 
that  act,  the  number  and  design  of  entrances  to  main 
highways  have  been  rigorously  controlled. 

The  control  of  access  to  highways — through  the 
method    of    "limited-access"    or    regulated    access — in- 


fluences certain  uses  of  land  adjacent  to  highways,  but 
does  not  affect  billboards  and  other  uses  not  requiring!  ij 
access  to  the  roadway.     Maryland  has  since   1931   had  i 
legislation    regulatory    of    roadside    advertising,    but   itj' 
prohibits    the    erection    of    signs    only    if    they    wouldj 
"dangerously"   obstruct  the   "clear  view"   of  the  high-: 
way.     Many  states  have  regulations  more  restrictive  than 
the    Maryland    statute.       Massachusetts    has    the    most.'iji 
stringent  regulation.    In  that  state  no  billboard  may  be 
constructed  within  300  feet  of  a  park  or  other  public! 
reservation,    within    50   to   300   feet   from   a   highway,, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  sign,  within   150  feet  ofi 
an  intersection,  within  50  feet  of  another  billboard,  or- 
where  it  might  be  harmful  to  the  public  health  or  safety 
or  destroy  unusual  scenic  beauty. 

Another  method  for  the  control  of  the  use  of  the  ills 
roadsides  is  through  zoning.  The  use  of  the  legal 
power  of  zoning  has  been  restricted  mainly  to  cities, 
but  the  application  of  the  power  to  the  control  of  the 
use  of  roadsides  has  been  suggested.  Zoning  might  be 
done  by  either  the  State  or  local  governments.  Since 
the  use  of  the  highways  is  a  matter  in  which  the  entire 
State  is  interested,  it  is  probable  that  the  exercise  of  the 
power  by  the  State  would  be  more  appropriate  and|u 
effective. 

An  adequate  program  of  roadside  control  will  not 
rely  exclusively  on  any  single  one  of  the  methods  that 
have  been  described.  On  some  of  the  principal  highways  j 
constructed  in  the  future  the  parkway  method  will 
probably  be  feasible.  The  proposed  parkway  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington  is  an  obvious  example.  On 
some  of  the  existing  main  highways  it  is  perhaps  not 
too  late  to  lay  down  the  principle  of  "limited  access." 
It  may  be  necessary  to  supplement  the  rule  of  "limited 
access"  by  legislation  to  control  the  use  of  land  alongside 
the  "limited-access"  roadways.  In  some  instances  road- 
side zoning  may  be  found  to  be  feasible. 


The  report  referred  to.  entitled  "Roadside  Control,"  was  prepared 
by  Robert  R.  Bowie  of  the  Research  Division  of  the  Maryland 
Legislative  Council. 
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6.  PLANNING  AND  LEGISLATION  IN  1939 


STUDIES  and  recommendation  of  the  State  Planning 
Commission  bore  fruit  in  legislation  enacted  by  the 
1939  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  only  a  few 
nstances  did  the  Commission  request  the  introduction 
)f  specific  legislation;  other  persons  and  organizations, 
lowever,  sought  the  enactment  of  legislation  in  general 
iccord  with  published  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
lion.  In  addition  to  bills  from  these  two  sources,  other 
lets  of  a  planning  nature  were  adopted  by  the  General 
'Vssembly. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  1939  session  the 
^Commission  issued  a  report  summarizing  the  accom- 
blishments  of  the  General  Assembly  as  they  related  to 
ihe  activities  of  the  Planning  Commission  and  to 
planning  for  the  activities  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  general.  A  significant  measure  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  Commission  and  passed  by  the 
Legislature  was  that  which  legally  established  the 
I  'Maryland  Coordinate  System"  for  use  in  surveying  and 
[mapping  and  created  the  Bureau  of  Control  Surveys  and 
':lVIaps  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works.  By 
this  legislation  and  continuation  of  the  work  of  the 
Maryland  Mapping  Agency,  initiated  in  1935  as  a  joint 
'project  of  the  Planning  Commission  and  the  University 
of  Maryland,  a  useful  instrument,  basic  in  planning, 
was  assured. 

Local  Finance 

Three  bills  concerning  public  finance  were  introduced 
iat  the  request  of  the  Commission  and  became  law.  In 
a  report  to  the  Commission  in  November  1934,  Mr. 
.William  Paul  Walker  suggested,  among  other  things, 
ithat  legislation  should  be  enacted  requiring  bond  issues 
lof  local  governments  in  Maryland  to  be  retired  by  the 
end  of  the  life  of  the  property  or  improvement  acquired 
through  the  bond  issue.  To  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions the  Commission  set  up  a  Subcommittee  on 
i.Uniform  Accounting  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
'Walter  N.  Kirkman. 

The  Subcommittee  gave  careful  study  to  standard 
depreciation  schedules  for  public  improvements  and  to 
the  maximum  allowable  terms  of  public  works  bonds 
in  other  states.  On  the  basis  of  its  findings  a  schedule 
lof  maximum  allowable  terms  for  public  bonds  for 
'Maryland  was  recommended.      Further,   it  was  recom- 


mended that  such  bonds  be  issued  in  serial  form  to 
eliminate  the  problems  of  sinking  fund  administration. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Municipal  Securities  Com- 
mittee of  the  Southeastern  Group  of  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  America  in  providing  expert 
draftsmanship,  these  and  other  recommendations  of  the 
Subcommittee  were  put  into  bill  form. 

One  of  the  measures  (Chapter  630,  Laws  of  1939) 
requires  that  securities  issued  by  public  agencies  (with 
the  exception  of  certain  agencies  covered  by  other  legis- 
lation) shall  be  offered  at  public  sale,  after  suitable 
advertisement,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  is 
provided,  however,  that  after  receiving  bids,  the  securi- 
ties may  be  sold  through  private  sale  at  a  price  not  less 
than  the  most  favorable  bid.  The  same  Act  requires 
that  securities  be  issued  in  serial  form  and  be  retired 
within  periods  from  10  to  40  years,  varying  with  the 
estimated  life  of  the  improvement  financed  by  the  bond 
issue.  Bond  issues  for  bridges,  for  example,  must  be 
retired  within  30  years  while  bond  issues  for  sewerage 
construction  may  have  a  maximum  maturity  of  40  years. 
The  reasoning  underlying  this  legislation  is  the  common- 
sense  rule  that  it  is  desirable  to  pay  for  an  improvement 
before  it  has  worn  out. 

Two  other  acts  (Chapters  615  and  629,  Laws  of 
1939)  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Commission 
related  to  technical  aspects  of  public  debt.  One  act 
requires  that  financial  officers  of  governmental  agencies 
possessing  uninvested  public  sinking  funds  should 
deposit  them  only  after  receiving  adequate  security.  The 
second  act  provided  that  securities  issued  to  be  payable 
from  the  proceeds  of  special  assessments,  tolls,  or  other 
earmarked  revenues,  should  possess  all  the  attributes  of 
negotiability  of  securities  issued  upon  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  governmental  agency  concerned. 

Planning  and  Zoning 

In  a  number  of  instances  legislation  was  adopted  at 
the  1939  session  which  had  not  been  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Commission  but  which  was  in  general 
agreement  with  published  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. In  the  Commission's  report  on  the  Baltimore- 
Washington-Annapolis  Area  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
urgency  of  empowering  local  governments  in  the  region 
to  exercise  planning  and  zoning  powers.     That  report 
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rontemplated  that  eventually  the  B-W-A  Area  would 
be  blanketed  by  local  agencies  with  planning  powers  to 
the  end  that  the  details  of  the  broad  plan  that  seemed 
to  be  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  Area  might  be  worked 
out  in  accordance  with  local  conditions  and  desires.  At 
the  time  of  the  B-W-A  survey,  in  1937,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  Area  was  receiving  the  attention  of 
local  planning  and  zoning  agencies.  Some  progress  was 
made  toward  filling  in  the  gaps  by  four  bills  which 
were  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1939. 

One  act  dealt  with  the  territory  suburban  to  Wash- 
ington in  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  Counties. 
This  piece  of  legislation  (Chapter  714,  Laws  of  1939) 
established  the  Maryland-Washington  Regional  District 
in  these  counties  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  was  authorized  to  make  and 
adopt  a  general  plan  to  guide  the  physical  development 
of  the  District  and  to  establish  regulations  for  the  sub- 
division of  land  in  the  District.  The  Boards  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's 
Counties  were  authorized  to  adopt  zoning  regulations 
regulating  the  location,  height,  bulk,  and  size  of  struc- 
tures, building  lines,  sizes  of  lots,  and  the  uses  of  lands 
in  the  parts  of  the  District  in  each  of  the  two  counties. 

Another  act  (Chapter  633,  Laws  of  1939)  provided, 
■  subject  to  local  referendum,  for  the  creation  of  an  Anne 
Arundel  County  Planning  Commission.     Although  this 
iact  was  rejected  by  the  voters  of  Anne  Arundel  County 
at  the  election  of  November  1940,  the  major  objectives 
of   the   act   may  be   mentioned.      The   act   would  have 
established  an  Anne  Arundel  County  Planning  Com- 
mission,   to    consist    of    appointees    of    the    governing 
1  bodies    of    Anne    Arundel    County    and    the    City    of 
Annapolis,  with  the  power  to  make  and  adopt  a  general 
1  plan  for  the  physical  development  of  the  County.    This 
( Commission   would   have  been   authorized  to  establish 
regulations  for  the  subdivision  of  land  in  the  County, 
and  the  County  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  Annapolis  would  have  been  granted 
I  power   acting   jointly   to   adopt   zoning    regulations    to 
i  govern  the  location,  height,  and  bulk  of  structures  and 
the  uses  of  land. 

Although  the  voters  of  Anne  Arundel  County  failed 
to  ratify  the  bill  as  it  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  in 
1939,  the  discussion  that  accompanied  the  campaign  on 
the  measure  had  considerable  value  in  arousing  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  potentialities  of  local  planning  and  zoning 
in  this  part  of  the  B-W-A  Area. 

In  another  part  of  the  B-W-A  Area  a  beginning 
toward  more  adequate  zoning  was  made  with  the  passage 


of  legislation  (Chapter  715,  Laws  of  1939)  authoriz- 
ing the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Baltimore 
County  to  establish  residence  areas  within  the  Baltimore 
County  Metropolitan  District.  Another  measure 
(Chapter  517,  Laws  of  1939)  gave  the  Baltimore 
County  Commissioners  more  effective  control  over  street 
construction  and  the  installation  of  water  and  sewerage 
facilities  in  the  Baltimore  County  Metropolitan  District. 
This  legislation  lays  the  basis  for  the  prevention  of 
irremediable  errors  in  the  rapidly  developing  suburban 
areas  adjacent  to  Baltimore. 

An  item  in  the  Commission's  study  of  "Public  Health 
Administration  in  Maryland"  found  effectuation  in 
legislation  (Chapter  72,  Laws  of  1939)  relating  to  the 
composition  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the 
method  of  appointment  of  the  Director  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health.  The  composition  of  the 
Board  was  altered  to  include  an  experienced  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery:  the  terms  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
were  revised  to  provide  for  staggered  terms  for  the  mem- 
bers: the  tenure  of  the  Director  was  made  to  last  as  long 
as  the  incumbent  performs  his  duties  competently. 

Other  Legislation 

Several  legislative  acts  were  adopted  which  have  no 
close  connection  with  specific  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  but  which  relate  to  broad  problems  with 
which  the  Commission  has  concerned  itself  from  time 
to  time.  One  of  the  more  important  of  these  measures 
was  the  act  (Chapter  320,  Laws  of  1939)  providing 
for  Maryland  participation  in  the  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Potomac  River  Basin  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Potomac  Valley  Conservancy  District.  The  act 
contemplates  the  creation  of  an  Interstate  Commission 
consisting  of  representatives  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  and  of 
three  appointees  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Commission  would  be  concerned  primarily  with 
stream  pollution  in  the  Potomac  Basin  and  would  pro- 
mote uniform  rules  and  laws  for  the  control  and 
abatement  of  pollution.  The  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion in  its  studies  of  the  drainage  basins  of  Maryland 
has  indicated  the  degree,  kinds,  and  sources  of  pollution 
in  Maryland  streams:  the  effective  operation  of  an 
agency  on  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commission  would 
aid  in  the  effectuation  of  certain  of  the  suggestions  of 
the  State  Planning  Commission. 

Three  acts  were  adopted  to  aid  in  the  execution  of 
the  plans  of  the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  in  Montgomery  County.  The 
work  of  this  agency  deals  with  an  important  part  of 
the    Baltimore-Washington-Annapolis   Area.      One   act 


(Chapter  133,  Laws  of  1939)  authorized  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  Montgomery  County  to  issue 
$75,000  in  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete 
or  macadam  roadway  through  the  Kensington  Parkway. 
Another  act  (Chapter  134,  Laws  of  1939)  authorized 
the  County  Commissioners  of  Montgomery  County  to 
issue  $30,000  in  bonds  to  be  used  by  the  Maryland- 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  for 
the  improvement  and  development  of  the  Bethesda- 
Chevy  Chase  recreation  center  in  Montgomery  County. 
A  third  piece  of  legislation  (Chapter  136,  Laws  of 
1939)  authorized  the  Montgomery  County  Commis- 
sioners to  issue  $150,000  in  bonds  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  for  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway. 
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In  another  direction,  progress  was  made  in  1939  in 
the  adoption  of  additional  legislation  authorizing 
zoning  by  municipalities.  The  zoning  powers  of  thii 
Town  of  Elkton  were  revised  to  permit  the  Presiden. 
and  Commissioners  of  the  Town  to  regulate  the  loca 
tion,  size,  and  nature  of  outdoor  advertising  matter 
The  Commissioners  of  the  Town  of  Aberdeen  wer(' 
authorized  to  zone  the  town  and  to  determine  thi 
location,  size,  and  character  of  outdoor  advertising,  fi 
similar  grant  of  authority  was  made  to  the  Commis 
sioners  of  the  Town  of  Bel  Air. 
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The  report  referred  to.  entitled  "Some  Planning  Accomplishments  o 
the  1939  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,"  was  prepared  by  Franci: 
D.  Friedlein,   former  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 
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7.  MARYLAND  MAPPING  AGENCY 
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ITH  the  passage  in  1939  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  legislation  creating  the  Bureau  of 
Control  Surveys  and  Maps  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Works,  the  functions  of  the  Maryland  Mapping 
Agency  were  assumed  by  a  regularly  established  agency 
of  the  State  government. 

The  Mapping  Agency  was  inaugurated  in  1936  as 
a  cooperative  enterprise  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  the  State  Planning  Commission  aided  by  the  Works 
■Progress  Administration.  Once  the  usefulness  of  the 
pioneer  and  experimental  undertaking  was  satisfactorily 
idemonstrated,  the  Planning  Commission,  in  keeping 
with  its  general  policy,  requested  the  General  Assembly 
to  vest  responsibility  for  its  administration  in  one  of 
the  operating  departments  of  the  State  government. 

Clearing  House 

An  important  function  undertaken  by  the  Mapping 
Agency  was  that  of  serving  as  a  clearing  house  for 
information  about  maps  of  Maryland.  Dozens  of 
agencies  are  engaged  in  the  making  of  maps  of  the  entire 
State  and  others  of  sections  of  Maryland.  Some  of  these 
agencies  are  private;  others  are  governmental.  The  rail- 
ways, power  companies,  other  public  utilities,  and 
Federal  and  State  governmental  agencies  are  large  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  maps.  Counties,  cities,  and 
other  local  governmental  units  rely  on  the  accuracy  of 
maps  in  activities  ranging  from  water-main  location  to 
tax  assessment. 

Maps  are  made  by  different  agencies  for  different 
I  purposes,  but  all  of  them  have  something  in  common. 
Without  a  central  repository  for  all  maps  and  informa- 
tion about  maps  of  the  State,  it  was  inevitable  that 
considerable  duplicated  and  wasted  effort  in  map  making 
should  occur.  One  of  the  first  objectives  of  the  Mary- 
land Mapping  Agency  was  to  make  as  complete  a 
collection  as  possible  of  maps  of  Maryland. 

Through  the  generous  cooperation  of,  public  and 
private  mapping  agencies  a  large  collection  of  maps  has 
been  made.  By  July  1939,  a  total  of  1,151  maps  had 
been  brought  together.  A  system  of  indexing  was 
devised  to  permit  the  easy  location  of  all  maps  pertaining 
to  any  particular  area  in  the  State.  By  the  collection 
and  indexing  of  all  available  maps,  the  basis  has  thus 


been  laid  for  the  prevention  of  duplication  of  mapping 
effort.  Before  an  engineer  begins  a  survey,  he  may 
consult  the  files  of  the  Mapping  Agency  and  obtain 
information  on  all  mapping  that  has  been  done  in  the 
area  in  which  he  is  interested.  In  addition,  the  files  will 
guide  him  to  practicing  engineers  from  whom  he  might 
obtain  maps  related  to  his  needs. 

Coordination 

While  an  important  advance  has  been  made  when  a 
collection  of  maps  has  been  made  readily  accessible  in  a 
central  repository,  the  collection  and  comparison  of 
these  maps  reveal  a  serious  shortcoming  in  our  map 
making  practice. 

A  map  represents  diagrammatically  an  area  on  the 
earth's  surface;  to  be  of  any  use  to  a  surveyor  or  an 
engineer  the  map  must  enable  him  to  locate  easily  and 
accurately  on  the  ground  the  boundaries,  points,  and 
corners  represented  on  the  map.  The  map,  in  other 
words,  must  be  tied  in  or  keyed  to  some  landmark  or 
reference  point  that  can  be  readily  located.  In  older 
records,  a  point  might  be  described,  for  example,  as 
"30  feet  south  of  the  Southwest  corner  of  John  Smith's 
red  barn  and  50  feet  east  of  a  pine  tree  18  inches  in 
diameter."  To  use  the  map  all  one  had  to  do  was  to 
locate  the  pine  tree  and  John  Smith's  barn,  and  begin 
from  those  points.  But  trees  and  barns  disappear  with 
time  and  such  maps  become  of  little  practical  value. 

The  pine  tree  and  John  Smith's  barn  have  been 
replaced  by  difl^erent  kinds  of  landmarks,  but  trouble  of 
a  different  sort  remains.  In  Baltimore  most  surveys  and 
the  maps  or  plats  recording  them  arc  tied  in  to  the 
Washington  Monument.  The  Washington  Suburban 
Sanitary  Commission  relates  its  surveys  and  maps  to  the 
dome  of  the  capitol  in  Washington.  The  Anne  Arundel 
County  Sanitary  Commission  has  still  another  starting 
point;  the  Pennsylvania  Water  ^  Power  Company 
another;  and  still  other  reference  points  arc  in  use  by 
other  agencies. 

All  of  this  leads  to  confusion  and  wasted  effort.  The 
result  of  different  surveying  and  mapping  systems  is 
that  surveys  and  maps  do  not  fit  together.  Without  a 
common  starting  point  for  all  maps,  the  maps  brought 
together  in  a  central  repository  are  not  by  any  means 
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as  useful  as  they  would  otherwise  be. 

To  coordinate  surveying  and  map  making  efforts, 
the  Mapping  Agency  has  attempted  to  encourage  and 
persuade  all  engineers  to  tie  their  surveys  into  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  control  network  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  By  scientific  methods 
the  survey  has  established  monuments  at  various  points 
throughout  the  State:  if  a  survey  is  made  in  relationship 
to  one  of  these  points,  the  resulting  map  may  readily 
be  related  to  other  maps  tied  into  the  Survey  system. 
Moreover,  if  the  actual  physical  markers  established  in 
a  particular  survey  are  destroyed  the  points  can  always 
be  relocated  by  reference  to  the  network  of  control  points 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

One  reason  why  surveyors  and  engineers  have  not  tied 
their  maps  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  system  has 
been  the  fact  that  the  Survey  monuments  are  located  at 
widely  scattered  points  in  the  State.  The  Mapping 
Agency  has  made  some  headway  in  providing  additional 
points  tying  in  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
system.  It  is  hoped  that  soon  there  will  be  sufficient 
monuments  available  for  adequate  reference  points  to 
enable  engineers  and  surveyors  to  begin  their  surveying 
or    location    work   with    a    minimum   of   effort    and    a 


maximum  of  accuracy.  I 

By  the  1939  act  creating  the  Bureau  of  Contro 
Surveys  and  Maps  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works| 
the  General  Assembly  created  the  "Maryland  Coordi' 
nate  System,"  which  is  based  on  the  coordinate  systen 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  This  legislatior 
defines  the  coordinate  system,  authorizes  its  use  in  lega 
descriptions  of  surveys,  and  directs  the  Bureau  tc| 
encourage  engineers  to  tie  their  surveys  into  this  system 

Although  the  Planning  Commission  no  longer  share! 
in  administrative  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  th( 
Mapping  Agency,  the  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Com 
mission  was  designated  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Bureau  of  Control  Surveys  and  Maps, 
Other  members  of  this  advisory  board  are  the  Chiei 
Engineer  of  the  State  Roads  Commission,  and  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of 
Maryland. 


The  last  report  of  the  Maryland  Mapping  Agency  issued  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Control  Surveys  and  Maps  was 
entitled  "Third  Report,  Maryland  Mapping  Agency."  This  docu 
ment  was  issued  as  Publication  No.  24  of  the  State  Planning  Com- 
mission and  was  prepared  by  S.  S.  Steinberg,  Director,  and  C.  B. 
Kegarice,    Engineer-in-Charge,    of   the   Maryland   Mapping   Agency. 


1. 


8.    LEGISLATIVE    COUNCILS 


rHE  Legislative  Council  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant recent  innovations  in  State  government,  and 
1939  Maryland  joined  the  list  of  states  that  have 
opted  this  device  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  legisla- 
te. At  the  time  the  General  Assembly  began  the 
nsideration  of  the  proposal  to  create  a  legislative 
uncil,  it  had  before  it,  in  addition  to  other  recom- 
mdations  and  data,  a  report  issued  by  the  State 
anning  Commission.  This  document  consisted  of  a 
rvey  of  the  composition,  powers,  and  activities  of 
;islative  councils  as  they  existed  in  other  states,  and 
is  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Leon  Sachs. 

I  The  volume  and  complexity  of  the  work  that  modern 
';islative  bodies  must  undertake  has  long  attracted  the 
rention  of  students  of  government.      The  legislative 
ad  has  become  staggering  in  its  proportions  in  view 
the  short  periods  in   which  legislative  bodies   must 
irry  out  their  duties.     Apart  from  the  growth  of  the 
ilume  of  legislation,  bills  have  changed  in  their  char- 
ter.    They  have  come  to  deal  with  more  complicated 
d  technical  subjects,  and  the  need  of  the  legislator  for 
pert  and  disinterested  advice  in  dealing  with  questions 
hich    he   has   to   decide   has   become   more    and   more 
gent.     The  combination  of  an  increasing  volume  and 
growing   complexity   of   legislation   placed   legislative 
pdies  under  a  severe  strain. 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of  legislative  work  a  com- 
ittee  of  political  scientists  in  1921  hit  upon  the  idea 
F  a  committee  to  work  between  legislative  sessions  in 
thering  information  on  questions  that  were  apt  to 
rme  up  for  consideration,  in  exploring  the  possibilities 
■'  dealing  with  these  issues,  and  in  mapping  out  a 
ogram  of  well-considered  proposals  to  be  ready  for 
■bate  when  the  legislature  convened.  This  idea,  the 
;rm  of  the  present-day  legislative  council,  was  incorpo- 
ted  in  the  Model  State  Constitution  published  by  the 
lational  Municipal  League  in  1921.  As  then  proposed 
.le  suggestion  was  that  a  council  consisting  of  the 
pvernor  and  seven  legislators  be  established  to  collect 
'formation,  accept  and  study  legislative  proposals,  and 
.raft  bills  in  preparation  for  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
igislative  body  as  a  whole. 

The  legislative  council,  then,  was  "invented"  by 
'921,  but  it  took  a  full  decade  for  the  idea  to  find  its 
vay  out  of  the  cloisters  and  into  practice.     In  1931,  at 


the  suggestion  of  Governor  LaFollette,  an  Executive 
Council  consisting  of  members  of  the  legislature  and 
lay  citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor  was  created  to 
perform  the  functions  of  a  legislative  council  in  Wis- 
consin. The  full  force  of  the  depression  probably  had 
something  to  do  with  the  spurt  of  interest  in  the  council 
idea  in  1933.  In  that  year  councils  were  established  in 
Kansas  and  Michigan  and  in  the  same  year  Colorado 
created  a  Committee  on  Interim  Legislative  Committees, 
a  body  exercising  some  of  the  functions  of  a  legislative 
council.  In  1935  the  Governor  of  Virginia  appointed 
an  Advisory  Legislative  Council  which  was  given 
statutory  basis  by  the  legislature  in  1936.  During  1936 
New  Mexico  established  a  Committee  on  Interim 
Committees,  and  Kentucky  set  up  a  body  to  act  as  a 
legislative  council.  In  1937  Nebraska,  Illinois,  and 
Connecticut  adopted  the  council  idea. 

By  the  time  the  proposal  to  create  a  legislative  council 
was  under  consideration  in  Maryland,  ten  states  had  in 
operation  councils  of  one  sort  or  another.  The  Planning 
Commission's  report  on  legislative  councils  consisted  of 
a  survey  of  the  composition,  powers,  and  problems  of 
the  existing  councils  to  aid  the  General  Assembly  in 
considering  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Maryland  council; 
copies  of  the  report  were  made  available  to  the  members 
of  the  Maryland  Council  when  they  were  appointed  in 
order  that  they  might  have  before  them  the  information 
on  the  experience  of  other  councils. 

A  feature  of  the  replies  to  inquiries  to  legislators  of 
other  states  was  the  uniform  emphasis  placed  on  the 
importance  to  the  legislative  council  of  an  adequate 
research  staff.  Kansas  legislators,  for  example,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  work  of  their  competently  managed 
research  staff  was  basic  to  the  successful  workings  of  the 
council.  Research  workers  under  the  direction  of  and 
responsible  to  the  legislators  on  the  council  can  provide 
a  type  of  assistance  which  would  otherwise  rarely  be 
available  to  members  of  legislatures.  The  reports  and 
findings  of  experts  not  directly  responsible  to  the  legisla- 
ture are  apt  not  to  enjoy  the  degree  of  confidence  that 
the  findings  of  the  legislature's  own  staff  enjoy.  More- 
over, a  research  staff  currently  in  touch  with  legislative 
leaders  can  organize  and  present  its  findings  in  a  manner 
to  meet  most  efficaciously  the  needs  of  the  representa- 
tive body.     In  some  states  where  the  legislative  councils 
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had  not  been  provided  with  research  assistance,  the 
between-session  work  of  the  councils  was  severely 
handicapped.  In  creating  the  Maryland  Legislative 
Council  the  General  Assembly  made  provision  for  a 
research  staff  which  has  conducted  a  series  of  fact-finding 
inquiries  of  great  value  to  the  Legislature.  An  incidental 
value  of  council  research  is  that  the  results  furnish  to 
the  general  public  unbiased  information  on  issues  of 
current  importance. 

A  problem  in  the  workings  of  the  council  that  has 
occurred  in  certain  other  states  arises  from  the  failure 
of  members  of  the  council  to  be  re-elected.  The  theory 
of  the  council  is  that  a  representative  group  of  legislators 
will  sit  at  intervals  between  sessions,  steer  the  work  of 
the  research  staff,  prepare  measures  for  consideration  at 
the  next  session,  and  exercise  leadership  in  the  legislature 
itself.  By  their  work  between  sessions  the  members  of 
the  council  become  thoroughly  informed  about  the  more 
important  issues  before  the  session.  Yet  if  the  members 
of  the  council  are  not  re-elected  to  the  legislature,  their 
preparatory  work  is  partially  lost.  Other  members  will 
not  have  had  the  advantage  of  direct  connection  with 
the  interim  research  and  planning;  the  council  members 
themselves  will  not  be  on  hand  to  give  the  legislature 
as  a  whole  the  benefit  of  their  work. 

This  problem  has  not  yet  arisen  in  Maryland,  since 
the  Council  has  not  been  in  existence  long  enough  to 
tell  just  how  heavily  election  day  mortality  will  strike 
the  membership  of  the  Council.  Analysis  of  the  rate 
of  re-election  of  Maryland  legislators  since  1922  indi- 
cates that  from  22  to  52  percent  of  the  Senate  is  usually 
made  up  of  persons  without  prior  legislative  experience; 
from  58  to  68  percent  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  consists  of  persons  without  prior  legislative 


experience.  If  these  ratios  continue  to  prevail  it  m: 
be  expected  that  the  work  of  the  Council  in  prepar. 
tion  for  the  1943  session  would  suffer  somewh.' 
from  failure  of  some  of  its  members  to  be  re-elected  ; 
November   1942. 

The  work  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Marylan 
during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  has  bee 
gratifying  to  those  who  originally  fostered  the  adoptici] 
of  the  legislative  council  idea  in  this  State.  Under  tljf. 
leadership  of  the  Council,  a  substantial  amount  c 
preparatory  work  for  the  session  of  1941  was  accon) 
plished.  The  reports  prepared 
of  the  Council  have  been  of  a  high  quality 
trustworthy  information  on  the  basis  of  which  mem.be: 
of  the  General  Assembly  may  make  their  decisions.  Ti 
hearings  of  the  Council  prior  to  the  legislative  sessio 
gave  administrative  departments  and  other  proponen 
of  legislation  an  opportunity  to  discuss  their  needs  wit 
the  leaders  of  the  legislature  who  were  members  of  tl 
Council.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Council  operate 
stimulated  administrative  departments  and  others 
clarify  their  own  ideas  and  have  their  own  legislate 
programs  in  order  at  the  opening  of  the  legislath 
session. 


ion  of  1941  was  acconl£ 
by  the  Research  DivisioH^! 
high  quality  and  furnis 


Perhaps  there  will  not  be  universal  agreement  wit 
the  recommendations  of  the  Council;  perhaps  thei 
should  not  be.  Yet  the  work  of  the  Council  in  formu 
lating  and  presenting  issues  to  the  General  AssembI 
for  decision  represents  an  important  advance  in  the  wor 
of  the  State  government. 


The  report  referred  to.  entitled  "Legislative  Councils."  was  prepare 
under  the  direction  of  Leon  Sachs,  of  the  Department  of  Politic 
Science   of  The   Johns  Hopkins   University. 


9.    LOCAL    LEGISLATION 


)URING  prior  years  the  Commission  Eas  sponsored 
studies  of  various  aspects  of  local  government  in 
e  State  of  Maryland.  At  one  point.  State  and  local 
ivcrnments  are  closely  connected,  and  that  is  in  the 
.actment  by  the  General  Assembly  of  purely  local 
|islation  applicable  to  specified  counties  and  munici- 
ilitics.  As  one  item  in  the  Commission's  program  of 
search  in  local  government,  this  connecting  link 
■tween  State  and  local  governments  was  analyzed 
.uring  the  biennium  just  ended.  The  interest  mani- 
sted  in  the  burden  of  local  legislation  by  members  of 
;ie  General  Assembly,  by  the  press,  and  by  citizens 
merally  suggested  the  desirability  of  an  inquiry  to 
certain  the  feasibility  of  relieving  the  General 
,,'ssembly  of  a  part  of  the  task  of  local  legislation. 

!  The  general  nature  of  local  legislation  is  indicated 
jr  an  act  passed  in  1939  that  raised  the  annual  salary 
'  the  Official  Court  Stenographer  of  the  Circuit  Court 
•  Washington  County  from  $1200  to  $1500.  The 
latent  of  local  legislation  may  be  estimated  from  the 
.ct  that  bills  like  this  sample  constitute  well  over  half 
le  legislation  enacted  at  each  session.  It  should  not 
';  supposed,  however,  that  local  bills  are  as  time- 
jimsuming  as  are  most  important  legislative  proposals 
;:  state-wide  effect. 

The  supposition  is  entertained  in  some  quarters  that 
.tie  elimination  of  the  burden  of  local  legislation  could 
;  readily  accomplished  by  waving  some  magic  wand, 
"he  problem  is  a  great  deal  more  difficult  than  that.     It 

also  sometimes  overlooked  by  critics  of  the  General 
.ssembly  that  local  legislation  performs  an  essential 
mction  in  relationship  to  local  government.  The 
assage  of  local  bills  is  necessary  for  the  day-to-day 
anctioning  of  county  governments  and  the  municipali- 
'es.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  a  reduction  in  the 
lolume  of  local  legislation  would  redound  to  the  general 
ood  by  giving  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
'lore  time  for  deliberation  on  the  major  issues  of  state- 
nde  importance. 

The  point  of  view  taken  in  the  Commission's  report 
/as,  first,  to  suggest  methods  by  which  the  General 
assembly  could  reduce  the  total  volume  of  local  legis- 
ition,  chiefly  by  the  delegation  of  power  to  cities  and 
ounties,  and,  second,  to  suggest  methods  by  which  the 


General     Assembly    might    handle     more    readily     the 
remaining  load  of  local  legislation. 

Home  Rule 

Local  governmental  agencies  could  be  given  discretion 
to  make  a  considerable  number  of  decisions  that  are 
now  made  by  special  legislation.  Many  of  these  matters 
are  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  why 
they  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Annotated  Code  provides,  for  example, 
that  the  county  supervisors  of  elections  shall  list  the 
names  of  registered  voters  in  polling  books  and  that 
"one  set  of  books  shall  contain  the  names  of  voters 
whose  surnames  begin  with  the  letter  'A'  down  to  and 
including  those  whose  surnames  begin  with  the  letter 
■J'.  The  other  set  of  books  shall  contain  the  names  of 
registered  voters  whose  surnames  begin  with  the  letter 
'K',  down  to  and  including  those  whose  surnames  begin 
with  the  letter  'Z'." 

The  division  A-J  and  K-Z  uniformly  prescribed  for 
all  counties  by  law  apparently  did  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  situation.  In  1931  an  act  was  passed  permitting 
the  Supervisors  of  Elections  of  Montgomery  County  to 
"divide  the  list  of  voters  ...  in  such  manner  that  each 
set  of  books  shall  contain  approximately  the  same 
number  of  voters  thereon  and  toward  that  end  [they] 
may  adopt  any  division  of  the  first  letters  of  the  sur- 
names of  such  voters"  as  they  might  deem  necessary. 
In  1936  Anne  Arundel  County  was  granted  the  right 
to  depart  from  the  A-J  and  K-Z  division;  in  1939, 
Howard,  Washington,  and  Caroline  counties  were  added 
to  the  list.  Probably  at  subsequent  sessions  other 
counties  will  seek  like  authority.  Had  the  original 
Montgomery  County  exception  been  drafted  as  general 
legislation  granting  discretion  on  this  question  to  all 
counties,  the  subsequent  bills  would  have  been 
unnecessary. 

The  mass  of  extremely  detailed  legislation  governing 
local  governments  is  constantly  being  revised  and  altered 
to  meet  special  local  situations.  It  was  suggested  that 
as  local  bills  arc  introduced  from  session  to  session  they 
could  be  phrased  to  grant  broader  discretion  to  all  local 
governmental  units  on  such  questions  as  that  mentioned 
above.  The  effect  would  be  gradually  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  local  legislation  by  making  it  possible  for 
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local   governments    to   decide   for   themselves    questions 
that  are  now  brought  to  the  legislature  for  special  action. 

Other  methods  could  be  employed  to  grant  more 
adequate  authority  to  local  governments  such  as  home 
rule.  It  seems  that  the  adoption  of  county  home  rule 
under  the  existing  constitutional  provision  would  have 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  volume  of  local  legislation, 
so  narrow  is  the  scope  of  home  rule  possible  under  the 
provision.  It  was  suggested,  however,  that  study 
should  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  a 
more  satisfactory  county  home  rule  arrangement. 

End-of-the-Session  Rush 

The  burden  of  local  legislation  may  be  reduced  to 
some  degree,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  General 
Assembly  will  have  to  handle  a  considerable  load  of 
this  type  of  work  for  sometime.  That  probability 
suggested   the  devising  of  better  and  more  expeditious 

TABLE   IV 

PERCENTAGES  OF  LOCAL  BILLS  THAT  WERE  FINALLY 

ENACTED    INTRODUCED    DURING    EACH 

WEEK  OF  THE   1939   SESSION 


Week 

House 

Senate 

of 

Bills 

Bills 

Cumulative 

Session 

Introduced 

Introduced 

Total 

Each  Week 

Percentages 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

3 

9 

10 

19 

3.7 

3.7 

4 

20 

8 

28 

5.5 

9.2 

5 

12 

14 

26 

5.1 

14.3 

6 

19 

16 

35 

6.9 

21.2 

7 

37 

18 

55 

10.8 

32.0 

8 

21 

8 

29 

5.7 

37.7 

9 

45 

14 

59 

11.6 

49.3 

10 

44 

21 

65 

12.8 

62.1 

11 

47 

26 

73 

14.3 

76.4 

12 

78 

36 

114 

22.4 

98.8 

13 

3 

2 

5 

1.0 

99.8 

14 

0 

1 

1 

0.2 

100.0 

Total 

335 

174 

509 

100.0 

procedures  for  dealing  with  local  legislation.  A 
analysis  of  the  movement  of  local  legislation  throug 
the  General  Assembly  indicated  that  a  substantial  pn, 
portion  of  local  legislation  was  introduced  during  tl 
last  few  weeks  of  the  session.  The  detailed  figures  ai 
shown  in  Table  IV.  | 

A  more  even  distribution  of  local  legislative  wor 
through  the  session  would  bring  a  better  utilization  (j 
the    time    of    the    General    Assembly.      It    is    not    tt\ 


responsibility  of  legislators,  however,  that  the  peak 


'j 


local    legislative    work    occurs    toward    the   end    of   ti 
session.       Local     authorities  —  county    commissioner 
mayors,  city  councils,  and  others — apparently  delay  ui 
necessarily  their  requests  for  legislative  action.     It  w, 
suggested    that    the    Legislative    Council    might    requef 
local   governments   to  submit  their  legislative  prograff'' 
to  its  Research  Division  before  the  legislative  session  i^'' 
order    that    bills    might    be    drafted    and    ready    f 
introduction  early  in  the  session. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a  brief  flurry  of  legislati\ 
interest  in  the  problem  of  local  legislation  at  one  sessio 
is   not   likely  to  diminish   markedly  the  flow   of  locaii 
bills  over  a  long  period.     Careful  preparation  for  ea^ 
legislative   session,    continuous   re-examination   and   n 
formulation  of  local  government  law  to  meet  changin! ' 
circumstances,  and  persistent  effort  to  legislate  for  loc;  ' 
government  in  general  rather  than  for  special  and  locc 
situations   are   necessary   to   fulfill   a   wish   to  keep  tt 
legislative  load  within  more  manageable  proportions 


The  report  referred  to,  entitled  "The  Problem  of  Local  Legislatioi 
in  Maryland,"  was  prepared  by  V.  O.  Key,  Jr.,  and  publishe 
jointly  by  the  State  Planning  Commission  and  the  Marylan 
Legislative  Council. 

A  companion  study,  by  Howard  M.  Kline,  entitled  "Municip; 
Legislation  in  Maryland,"  was  issued  by  the  Research  Division  c 
the  Maryland  Legislative  Council  as  its  Research  Report  No.  4. 
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10.  PUBLIC  WORKS  DATA 


\S  an  incident  to  its  activities  in  the  planning  of 
^  public  works,  the  Commission  during  the 
ennium  has  collected  a  mass  of  detailed  information 
lating  to  expenditures  for  public  works  in  the  State 
Maryland  during  past  years  by  the  State,  the  counties, 
altimore  City,  and  the  Federal  government.  The  com- 
lation  and  publication  of  some  of  these  data  serve  a 
.iriety  of  useful  purposes,  but  the  documents  containing 
i'.e  data  are  too  voluminous  to  be  readily  summarized  in 
'is  survey  of  the  Commission's  activities.  However, 
irtain  comments  and  conclusions  of  general  interest  are 
'.ggested  by  examination  of  the  data  on  past  public 
|iorks  expenditures  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

J  A  summary  of  public  works  expenditures  by  the  dif- 

rent  governments  operating  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 

;:ginning  with  the  year  1924  and  ending  with   1938, 

I  furnished  by  the  following  table: 

Federal    

State    

Counties   

Baltimore   City 


.$181,528,099 

26.8% 

185,024,589 

27.4 

115,537,040 

17.1 

193,848,214 

28.7 

Total    $675,937,942  100.0 

The  total  expended  during  the  1924-1938  period 
:st  attracts  attention.  Advocates  of  careful  planning  of 
ablic  works  expenditures  sometimes  fail  to  arouse  much 
iithusiasm  for  their  ideas  because  there  is  no  general 
iderstanding  of  the  true  magnitude  of  public  works 
)nstruction.  When  expenditures  for  a  single  year,  a 
fngle  agency,  or  a  single  unit  of  government  are  con- 
dered  they  may  seem  relatively  small.  On  the  other 
and,  when  outlays  over  a  period  of  only  a  few  years 
i:e  examined,  the  scope  of  public  works  activities 
ecomes  more  apparent.  The  outlays  by  all  agencies 
rithin  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
ver  a  fifteen-year  period  exceed  $675,000,000,  a  sum 
dequate  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  State  gov- 
L'nment  for  about  ten  years.  When  capital  outlays  are 
,iewed  in  such  terms,  the  wisdom  of  comprehensive  and 
ureful  planning  of  public  works  requires  little  further 
emonstration. 

From  a  cursory  examination  of  the  preceding  sum- 
lary  figures  another  significant  conclusion  emerges.  The 
reat  importance  of  the  construction  operations  of  the 


City  of  Baltimore  in  the  total  State  picture  is  not  gen- 
erally appreciated.  Over  the  period  covered  by  the 
Commission's  figures,  almost  30  out  of  every  one 
hundred  dollars  spent  on  public  works  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  was  spent  by  the  City  of  Baltimore.  Outlays 
by  Baltimore  were  almost  70  percent  greater  than  those 
of  all  the  twenty-three  counties  combined.  Moreover, 
expenditures  of  Baltimore  exceeded  those  of  the  State 
government  by  a  considerable  margin  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  figures.  When  the  question  of  public 
works  planning  or  the  use  of  public  works  to  com- 
pensate for  business  fluctuations  is  considered,  the  City 
of  Baltimore  demands  primary  attention. 

In  planning  public  works  perhaps  the  most  important 
decision  is  the  determination  of  how  public  moneys  are 
to  be  divided  among  various  types  of  works.  Then 
follows  the  problem  of  getting  the  maximum  return 
from  the  sums  dedicated  to  each  purpose.  The  table 
on  page  46  shows  how  the  State,  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  counties  of  Maryland  divided  their  capital  out- 
lays among  governmental  purposes  from  1924  through 
1938.  The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  chart  is  the 
preponderant  importance  of  outlays  for  highway  pur- 
poses. With  the  exclusion  of  direct  Federal  outlays  from 
the  computation,  almost  50  percent  of  public  works 
expenditures  in  Maryland  went  for  highway  construc- 
tion and  maintenance.  More  than  three  times  as  much 
was  spent  on  highways  as  on  outlays  for  schools.  The 
large  expenditures  for  highways,  in  comparison  with 
other  purposes,  reflected  the  judgment  of  the  govern- 
mental authorities  that  highway  needs  were  more  urgent 
than  needs  for  other  purposes.  Yet  the  size  of  highway 
expenditures  suggests  the  advisability  of  continual  re- 
examination of  highway  needs  and  the  method  for 
meeting  those  needs  at  the  minimum  cost. 

Those  interested  in  public  works  expenditures  as  a 
means  for  offsetting  unemployment  accompanying  the 
downswing  of  the  business  cycle  will  find  detailed  in- 
formation for  study  in  the  Commission's  compilations 
of  public  works  finance  data.  In  this  publication  only 
the  over-all  figures  can  be  reproduced.  The  total  annual 
public  works  expenditures  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
the  counties,  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  Federal  agencies 
in  Maryland  have  been  as  follows: 
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State  Planning,    1939-19 


ANNUAL  FEDERAL,  STATE,  COUNTIES  AND  BALTIMORE  CITY  EXPENDITURES 

FOR  VARIOUS  TYPES   OF  PUBLIC  WORKS   IMPROVEMENTS 

FOR   THE   PERIOD    1924   TO    1938,    INCLUSIVE 


Year  Federal  State  Counties 

1924 - $     4,568,413  $      7,330,664                   S      6.996,945 

1925 3,671,205  10,092,244  8,541,430 

1926 2,962,720  8,822.827  8,768,970 

1927  1,743,304  11,746,224  8,585,095 

1928 1.912,554  14,875,633  9,572,928 

1929 2.497.462  12,562,243  8.650.254 

1930 1.863,541  17,144,818  10,097,744 

1931 3,794,228  15,948,365  9,761,324 

1932 2.690,206  16,138,240  7,187,159 

1933 3,429.247  13,053,182  3,702,443 

1934 26,316.025  11,121,230  4,638.648 

1935 25,904.946  11,779,777  6,303.019 

1936 34,741,804  8.974,931  7,448.936 

1937 36.617,926  11,627,828  8,208.928 

1938 28,814.518  13.806.383  7.073.217 

Total $181,528,099  $185,024,589        $115,537,040 

Annual  Federal  Totals  are  for  fiscal  years  ending  June   30. 

Annual   State  and  County  Totals  are   for  fiscal  years  ending   September  30. 

Annual   Baltimore  City  Totals  are   for  calendar  years   ending  December  31. 
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Examination  of  the  foregoing  figures  shows  that  public 
works  expenditures  declined  sharply  in  1933  at  the 
same  time  that  private  economic  activity  went  to  its 
lowest  point.  Outlays  increased  sharply  in  1934  and 
succeeding  years,  but  the  recovery  came  in  substantial 
measure  from  expanding  Federal  outlays  rather  than 
from  depression  spending  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Experience  over  the  fifteen-year  period  indicates 
that  the  possibility  of  timing  State  and  local  outlays  to 
play  a  part  in  a  State-Federal  program  of  compensatory 
public  works  requires  further  analysis.  Such  questions 
as  the  following  require  study:  To  what  extent  can 
State  and  local  outlays  be  accelerated  or  postponed  so  as 
to  coincide  with  periods  of  peak  unemployment  in 
private  building?  What  legal  and  administrative 
obstacles  to  such  a  practice  exist?  To  what  degree  can 
these  obstacles  be  eliminated?  How  can  the  psycho- 
logical obstacle  of  public  antipathy  towards  expansion 
of  governmental  works  activities  to  offset  private 
inactivity  be  overcome? 

Closely  allied  with  the  problem  of  public  works 
policy  is  the  question  of  debt  policy.  Since  public 
works  are  usually  financed  from  loans,  long-term  plan- 
ning of  public  works  must  comprehend  long-term 
planning  of  debts.  Loan  maturities  should  be  spaced 
so  s  to  spread  the  burden  of  debt  retirement  rather 
evenly  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  essential  that  the 
government  concerned  have  an  unused  debt-bearing 
capacity  at  the  time  when  outlays  are  scheduled.  In 
view  of  these  considerations,  the  Commission's  studies 
have  included  the  accumulation  of  data  relating  to 
governmental  debt.     The  long-run  trend  of  debt  for  the 


two  most  important  jurisdictions,  the  State  of  Marylai 
and  the  City  of  Baltimore,  is  indicated  by  the  followii  j 
index  numbers   (1927  equals  100)  : 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  peak  in  the  debt  of  Baltimoil 
came  in  1932,  several  years  earlier  than  the  peak  in  tW 
debt  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Since  1932  the  totj 
debt  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  has  been  consistent! 
reduced  each  year.  The  debt  of  the  State  apparently  ha 
passed  its  peak  and  that  peak  was  only  about  one-thin 
the  debt  of  the  City  of  Baltimore.  On  the  other  hand 
the  State  debt,  primarily  through  relief  needs,  has  growi 
much  more  rapidly  since  1924  than  has  the  City  debt 


More  detailed  figures  relating  to  the  matters  discussed  in  this  sectio: 
will  be  found  in  the  following  publications  of  the  State  Plannin 
Commission:  Review  of  Past  Public  Works  Expenditure  for  Mary 
land  1924-1938,  and  Maryland  Federal  Works  Program  1924 
1938,  prepared  by  I.  Alvin  Pasarew. 


11.  MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES 


)URING  the  biennium  the  Commission  has  com- 
pleted and  participated  in  a  number  of  additional 
dcrtakings  of  diverse  character  that  need  to  be  men- 
incdto  furnish  a  well-rounded  account  of  its  activities. 

;ream  Flow  Data 

Early  in  1940  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Commis- 
)n  and  the  Water  Resources  Commission  jointly  com- 
;ted  and  published  a  compilation  of  available  data  on 
tcs  of  stream  flow  in  the  major  streams  of  Maryland. 

planning  sewage  disposal  works,  hydro-electric  pro- 
;ts,  water  supply  systems,  and  other  projects  for  the 
e  and  control  of  water,  precise  knowledge  of  the 
!aracteristics  of  stream  flow  is  essential.  This  knowl- 
'!ge  is  acquired  by  daily  measurements  of  stream  flow 
ter  a  long  period  of  time.  The  longer  period  of  time 
;:eam  flow  records  cover,  generally,  the  more  useful  they 
E  because  a  better  picture  is  presented  of  the  character- 
:ics  of  the  stream.  With  records  over  many  years  the 
aximum  and  minimum  amount  of  water  that  can  be 
pected  to  flow  down  a  stream  may  be  more  accurately 
edicted.  From  this  knowledge  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
ider-design  of  structures  at  the  risk  of  human  life  and 
'er-design  with  the  certainty  of  economic  loss. 

Through  the  aid  of  personnel  assigned  by  the  Work 
rejects  Administration  it  has  been  possible  to  bring 
gether  records  of  stream  flow  kept  by  such  agencies  as 
le  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  State  Depart- 
ent  of  Health,  and  various  private  utilities  and  indus- 
ial  concerns.  The  available  data  were  tabulated  and 
esented  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  be  most  readily  usable 
Y  public  and  private  engineers. 

I'entative  Airport  Plan 

In  response  to  a  request  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
.uthority,  early  in  1940  the  State  Planning  Commis- 
!on  and  the  State  Aviation  Commission  established  a 
oint  Subcommittee  on  a  State  Airport  Plan  for  Mary- 


land. This  Subcommittee  consisted  of  W.  W.  Pagon, 
W.  H.  Kidd,  Francis  D.  Friedlein,  Glenn  L.  Martin, 
Charles  A.  Masson,  G.  H.  Pouder,  Louis  M.  Rawlins, 
Jr.,  and  William  D.  Tipton. 

On  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  of  airport  and  airway 
needs  and  possibilities  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
formulated  a  preliminary  program  to  inform  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  of  the  probable  long-range  needs 
in  Maryland  and  to  serve  as  a  beginning  for  more 
thorough  study  and  analysis. 

Local  Planning 

The  Commission  participated  in  the  periodical  survey 
of  the  status  of  local  planning  and  zoning  sponsored  by 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board.  To  obtain  a 
picture  of  the  progress  in  the  creation  of  city  and  county 
planning  agencies  and  the  adoption  of  local  zoning 
ordinances,  that  agency  attempts  at  intervals  to  ascertain 
the  status  of  these  matters  over  the  entire  nation.  The 
Commission's  staff  canvassed  the  situation  in  the 
municipalities  and  special  districts  of  Maryland  to 
obtain  the  information  necessary  for  the  Maryland  part 
of  the  national  survey. 

Maryland  Gazetteer 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
biennium  on  a  gazetteer  of  Maryland.  A  gazetteer,  like 
a  dictionary,  is  not  an  exciting  document,  but  is  quite 
useful.  The  availability  of  personnel  assigned  by  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  has  made  it  possible  to 
undertake  the  laborious  task  of  compiling  from  maps, 
guides,  and  other  sources  the  names  of  all  places  and 
geographical  features  of  the  State.  The  gazetteer,  which 
will  replace  the  latest  Maryland  gazetteer  published  in 
1905,  is  to  be  as  complete  and  accurate  as  humanly 
possible,  and  the  Commission's  staff  has  introduced  new 
features  that  will  make  it  of  special  value  to  map  makers, 
engineers,  business  establishments,  and  other  users. 
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APPENDIX 


STATE    PLANNING    ACT 


LAWS  OF  MARYLAND,  SPECIAL  SESSION,  1933 
CHAPTER  39. 


AN  ACT  to  create  the  State  Planning  Commission,  and  prescribing 
its  duties  and  powers. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
Tliat  the  State  Planning  Commission  is  hereby  created.  The  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  five  members,  of  whom  three  shall  be  selected 
as  follows  :  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  State  Roads  Commission  or 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  commission,  whichever  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Governor  ;  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
or  the  Director  of  Health,  whichever  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Governor;  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  State  Aid  and 
Charities  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  or  the  director  of  its  welfare 
activities,  whichever  shall  be  designated  by  the  Governor.  _  The 
Governor  shall  have  power  to  change  the  designations  f rom_  time  to 
time.  The  other  two  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  and  shall  serve  for  terms  of  four  years,  and  until 
their  successors  qualify,  except  that  the  terms  of  those  first  appointed 
by  the  Governor  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  the  appointment  and  shall 
terminate  on  June  1,  1935.  In  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  Governor  shall 
make  an  appointment  for  the  unexpired  term.  All  members  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  they  shall  be  allowed  any  reasonable 
expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  under  this  Act. 
The  Governor  shall  designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  shall  maintain  offices  which  may  be  located  in  any  other 
offices  of  existing  departments  of  the  State.  Three  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  no  action  shall  be  taken 
or  refused  unless  by  the  concurring  vote  of  not  less  than  three  mem- 
bers. The  Commission  shall  keep  permanent  and  complete  records  of 
its  proceedings,  meetings,  hearings,  orders  and  decisions.  The  Com- 
mission is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  employ  such  persons 
as  may  be  necessary  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  and  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers,  engineering,  clerical  or  otherwise,  and  pay  the 
compensation  and  incur  any  necessary  expenses,  within  the  limits  of 
any  funds  provided  therefor. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  Planning  Commission  to  prepare  or  coordinate  plans  for 
the  physical  development  of  the  State  in  so  far  as  such  development 
may  be  appropriately  directed  or  influenced  by  State  agency.  It 
shall,  among  other  things  : 

1.  Prepare  and  adopt  plans  for  complete  systems  of  State  or 
regional  highways,  expressways,  parkways,  parks,  water  supply  and 
forest  reservations  and  airways  and  air  terminals. 

2.  Advise  with  the  various  State  departments  and  bureaus  and 
with  local  authorities  and  individuals,  with  a  view  to  the  co-ordination 
of  all  physical  development  plans,  from  whatever  source  originating, 
that  are  related  to  State  activities. 

3.  Make  surveys  of  rural  land  utilization  with  a  view  to  the 
determination,  among  other  things,  of  the  areas  suitable  for  field 
crops,  for  reforestation,  for  watershed  protection,  for  recreation,  for 
summer  residence,  and  for  urban  expansion. 

4.  Draft  for  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  such  regulations 
affecting  the  use  and  development  of  property  as  are  deemed  reasona- 
ble and  necessary  in  the  interest  of  orderly  and  co-ordinated  develop- 
ment, of  preserving  the  integrity  of  officially  approved  plans,  or  of 
conserving  the  natural  resources  of  the  State. 

5.  Collect  and  publish  information  relating  to  welfare  problems 
affecting  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations thereon  to  the  General  Assembly  as  may  seem  advisable 
and  proper. 

All  public  officials  shall  upon  request  furnish  to  such  commission 
within  a  reasonable  time  such  available  information  as  it  may  re- 
quire for  its  work.  The  commission,  its  members,  officials  and  em- 
ployees in  the  performance  of  their  functions,  may  enter  upon  any 
land  and  make  examinations  and  surveys  and  place  and  maintain 
necessary  monuments  and  marks  thereon.  In  general,  the  commis- 
sion shall  hare  such  powers  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  fulfill 
its  functions,  promote  state  planning,  or  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 


Every  state  department,  commission,  board  or  official,  befoi 
requesting  a  legislative  or  executive  approval  of  a  plan  or  the  author 
izatlon  of  an  appropriation  for  a  major  public  improvement  related 
or  affected  by  any  general  plan  or  plans  prepared  under  authority 
this  act,  or  before  requesting  a  change  of  use  or  disposition  of  rej 
property  owned  by  the  state  or  in  which  the  state  has  an  interes 
shall  make  a  written  request  to  such  planning  commission  for  it 
recommendations,  and  shall  give  such  commission  a  reasonable  oppoi 
tunity  to  study  and  make  its  recommendations  thereon. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  State  Planning  Com 
mission  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  for  adoptio: 
plans  for  a  system  of  existing  and  proposed  State  highways  and  park 
ways,  together  with  regulations  essential  to  promote  an  appropriatf 
orderly  and  co-ordinated  development  of  lands  along  or  adjacent  t 
such  highways  and  parkways.  Such  plans  and  regulations  shall  b 
designed  to  promote  health,  safety  and  the  general  welfare ;  to  facili 
tate  the  movement  of  through  traffic  ;  to  provide  for  the  accommoda 
tion  of  local  traffic,  cross  traffic  and  traffic  to  and  from  the  abutting 
frontages ;  to  establish  front  yard  or  setback  lines  along  abuttinj 
frontages ;  to  regulate  the  location  of  filling  stations,  garages,  luncl 
stands,  outdoor  advertising  signs  and  other  uses  of  property  along  th 
adjacent  frontages;  to  regulate  the  subdivision  of  land  along  o 
adjacent  to  such  highways  and  parkways  ;  and  to  conserve  scenic  an( 
historic  places  and  the  natural  beauty  of  the  countryside.  Such  plan! 
and  regulations  may  be  adjusted  to  the  varying  conditions  throughou 
the  state  and  to  the  character  of  existing  official  plans  and  regulationi 
in  force  in  any  county  or  municipality.  Before  approving  of  sucf 
plans  and  regulations  for  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  th( 
Planning  Commission  shall  hold  public  hearings  thereon.  Such  plan! 
and  regulations  when  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  shall  bt 
known  as  the  official  State  highway  plan. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  sucll 
Planning  Commission  to  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date  a  long-terni 
development  program  of  major  State  improvement  projects.  The 
various  state  departments  and  officials  shall  prepare  and  submit  t( 
such  Planning  Commission  their  proposals  for  major  projects.  I 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Planning  Commission  to  co-ordinate  sucl 
plans  and  proposals  with  each  other  and  with  the  general  plans  ol 
such  commission,  and  as  a  result  to  submit  to  the  Governor  and  thd 
General  .Assembly  a  report  at  least  once  every  two  years  showing 
such  commission's  recommendations  and  program  for  improvement 
projects. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  State  Planning  ComJ 
mission  is  hereby  authorized,  for  the  information  of  the  State,  tc 
prepare  and  make  maps,  planning  studies  and  surveys  for  the  collec- 
tion of  data  for  zoning,  soil  conditions,  land  use  and  classification! 
population  distribution,  schools,  park  and  playground  development 
port,  harbor  and  waterway  work,  parkways,  highways,  traffic,  transit: 
water  supply,  drainage  and  sewerage,  long-range  financial  programs' 
real  property  inventories,  tax  maps,  building  and  housing  conditions; 
subdivision  control  and  other  subjects  affecting  the  health  and  wel-, 
fare  of  the  people  of  Maryland. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  State  Planning  Com- 
mission is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  use  and  expend  any 
funds  coming  into  its  hands  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  accept  and  use  any  funds 
provided  by  the  United  States  Government,  or  any  agency  thereof, 
for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  Act  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  an  emergency  law  and  necessary  for  the  immediate  preser- 
vation of  the  public  health  and  safety,  and  being  passed  upon  a  yea' 
and  nay  vote,  supported  by  three-fifths  of  the  members  elected  to] 
each  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  tlie  same  shall 
take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  passage.  i 


Approved  December  IS,  19"'' 3. 
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SUBCOMMITTEES 


JOINT  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE 
ARYLAND  STATE  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
^ND  THE  STATE  AVIATION  COMMISSION 

ON  A 
STATE  AIRPORT  PLAN  FOR  MARYLAND 

W.  WaTTERS  PaGON,  Chairman 
ALTER  H.  KiDD  I.  ALVIN  PASAREW 

'ENN  L.  Martin  G.  H.  Pouder 

arles  a.  Masson  Louis  M.  Rawlins,  Jr. 

William  D.  Tipton 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEDICAL  CARE 

Maurice  C.  Pincoffs,  Chairman 

\V.  Beitler  Joseph  P.  McCurdy 

Roy  Brookes  Thomas  W.  Pangborn 

Lucien  Brun  L  Alvin  Pasarew 

viEs  D.  Carr  J.  Milton  Patterson 

an  M.  Chesney  George  H.  Preston 

Douglas  Colman  Robert  H.  Riley 

iCTOR  F.  Cullen  Henry  E.  Sigerist 

jis  H.  Douglass  *Winford  H.  Smith 

lfn  W.  Freeman  Walter  Sondheim 

ARRY  Greenstein  Harvey  B.  Stone 

;s  Lilly  Harman  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Tingley 

;iN  T.  Jones  Ralph  P.  Truitt 

F.  Kelly  Thomas  J.  S.  Waxter 

C.  Lamb  *C.  E.  Wise 

s.  G.  V.  LoTTiER  Huntington  Williams 

3RGE  M.  Moffett  Samuel  Wolman 

*Executive  Committee: 

Maurice  C.  Pincoffs,  Chairman 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Robert  H.  Riley,  Chairman 
.EN  W.  Freeman         H.  S.  Mustard 
W.  Mountin  Maurice  Pincoffs 

Samuel  Wolman 

BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON-ANNAPOLIS 

AREA  SUBCOMMITTEE 

(Dissolved  June  22,  1940) 

Joseph  W.  Shirley,  Chairman 
W.  Besley  John  Nolen,  Jr. 

RRY  R.  Hall  Philip  B.  Perlman 

omas  F.  Hubbard         Irving  C.  Root 
IN  J.  Lang  Nathan  L.  Smith 

jthey  F.  Miles  Amos  W.  W.  Woodcock 

BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON- ANNAPOLIS 
AREA  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

(Appointed  June  22,  1940) 

Wilson  T.  Ballard,  Chairman 

HVERETT  BEAVIN  JOHN  J.  LANG 

A^.  Besley  John  Nolen,  Jr. 

^DON  C,  Day  L  Alvin  Pasarew 

3RGE  Hall  Irving  C.  Root 

IN  W.  Hyde  C.  Andrew  Schaab 

R..  Johnson  Joseph  W.  Shirley 

URicE  Kelso  C.  E.  Swain 
John  J.  Timanus 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
MARYLAND  MAPPING  AGENCY 

(Dissolved  September  9,  19.39) 

S.  S.  Steinberg,  Chairman 
Francis  H.  Dryden  Carroll  F.  Merriam 

Thomas  F.  Hubbard        Henry  W.  Schaidt 
Edward  B.  Mathews        Joseph  W.  Shirley 
Nathan  L.  Smith 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON 

DATA  ON  GARRETT,  ALLEGANY,  FREDERICK 

AND  WASHINGTON  COUNTIES 

S.  D.  DeVault  Thomas  B.  Symons 

William  S.  Hamill  William  P.  Walker 

Edward  B.  Passano  Emma  F.  Ward 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    UNIFORM    ACCOUNTING 

Walter  N,  Kirkman,  Chairman 

George  R.  Babylon         Herbert  Fallin 
James  L.  Benson  Joseph  O'C.  McCusker 

D.  Benton  Biser  J.  Creighton  Riepe 

William  H.  Blakeman  William  P.  Walker 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HIGHWAYS 

Wilson  T.  Ballard,  Chairman 
Frank  K.  Duncan  S.  S.  Steinberg 

Nathan  L.  Smith  J.  Trueman  Thompson 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSERVATION 

Reginald  V.  Truitt,  Chairman 
William  S.  Hamill  William  Northam 

Sterling  G.  Harris  Mrs.  Charles  Payne 

George  T.  Harrison        G.  H.  Pouder 
J.  Allen  Killian  W.  Tilghman  Scott,  Jr. 

Charles  A.  Lockerman  Isaac  H.  Tawes 
William  W.  McCabe      William  C.  Todd 

CITIZEN'S  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
CONSERVATION 

Ludlow  H.  Baldwin        E.  C.  Harrington,  Jr. 
Clarence  B,  Bradburn  Charles  T,  Herting 
Walter  S.  Brinkmann    Mrs.  Frank  Hoadley 
Robert  R.  Carman  Thomas  F.  Hubbard 

Clarence  C.  Carty  *J.  W.  Kelley 

Elizabeth  C.  Clark        Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe 
John  P.  Corcoran  Ellsworth  G.  Leary 

Thomas  S.  Cullen  *Willia.m  W.  McCabe 

John  F.  Davies  *Mrs.  E.  H.  McKeon 

John  Dempsey  G.  H.  Pouder 

Garner  T.  Denmead        *W.  Tilghman  Scott,  Jr. 
Standley  Evans  John  R.  Sherwood 

C.  M.  Falconer  J.  George  Smith 

Gordon  Fleet  John  D.  Steele 

F.  Gajewski  Frank  Thomas 

J.  M.  Gray,  Jr.  *Merle  Towner 

William  S,  Hamill  *Reginald  V.  Truitt 

Abel  Wolman 

*Steering  Committee: 
W.  Tilghman  Scott,  Jr.,  Chairman 
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PUBLICATIONS 


(Copies  are  available  upon  request  without  charge  unless  otherwise  noted.) 


1.  Certain    Financial    Aspects     of    Local 

Governments   in  Maryland.     November 

1934.  Mimeographed.    97  pages.    Illustrated. 

2.  Population  OF  Maryland,  1930-1945  (Esti- 

mated    by     Cities     and     Counties).        1934. 
Mimeographed.      25  pages. 

3.  Population  of  Maryland,   1790-1930    (By 

Cities  and  Counties) .     1934.     Mimeographed. 
25  pages. 

4.  Population   of    Incorporated   Towns   of 

Maryland,  1790-1930.  1934.  Mimeo- 
graphed. 23  pages. 
*5.  Ten- Year  Highway  Construction  Pro- 
gram. March  1935.  Mimeographed.  53 
pages.  Illustrated. 
6.  Preliminary  Estimates  of  Probable  Ex- 
penditures for  Public  Works  by  the 
State   of   Maryland,    1934-1943.     May 

1935.  Mimeographed.     33  pages. 

*7.  Preliminary  Statement  on  Problems  of 
Land  Use.  July  1935.'  Mimeographed. 
127  pages.     Illustrated. 

8.  Population  of  Maryland.   1900-1930    (By 

Minor  Civil  Divisions) .  1935.  Mimeographed. 
39  pages. 

9.  Conservation     Problems     in     Maryland. 

February      1935.        Second     Edition     revised 

February    1936.      Mimeographed.      62   pages. 

*10.    Assessment    and    Collection    of    Motor 

Vehicle  Property  Taxes  in  Maryland. 

February    1936.      Mimeographed.      27   pages. 

11.  Ten    Years'    Expenditures    for    Public 

Works,   1924-1933.     April   1936.     Mimeo- 
graphed.     114  pages.     Illustrated. 

12.  Preliminary  Report  on   the   Baltimore- 

Washington-Annapolis  Regional  Plan. 
April    1936.      Mimeographed.      12  pages. 

13.  First  Report  of  Maryland  Mapping 

Agency.       August     1936.       Mimeographed. 
25  pages. 

*14.  Report  on  Men's  Clothing  Industry. 
November  1936.  Mimeographed.  149  pages. 
Illustrated. 
15.  Second  Report  of  Maryland  Mapping 
Agency.  October  1937.  Mimeographed. 
44  pages.     Illustrated. 

*16.  Regional  Planning,  Part  IV,  Baltimore- 
Washington-Annapolis  Area.  November 
1937.  Printed.  65  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price  40c. 
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*  1 7.    Report  on  Fertilizer  Industry.     Janu  ) 
1938.    Mimeographed.    98  pages.    Illustratl 

18.  Public  Health  Administration  in  Mai' 

LAND.  April  1938.  Printed.  153  pa^s 
Price  $1.00. 

19.  Report  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Indust' 

OF  Maryland — Blast  Furnaces,  Stei 
Works  and  Rolling  Mills.  Novem; 
1938.  Mimeographed.  98  pages.  Illustratl 
Price  25c. 

20.  Five  Years  of  State  Planning.     Decern 

1938.  Printed.  65  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  t 

21.  Legislative  Councils.  January  1939.  Miml 

graphed.     76  pages.     Price  25c. 
*22.    Economic  Studies  of  Maryland — Part; 
and  II.     April   1939.     Mimeographed, 
pages.     Illustrated.     Price  25c. 

23.  Some  Planning  Accomplishments  of  t1 

1939  General  Assembly  of  Maryla> 
June  1939.     Mimeographed.     35  pages 

24.  Third    Report    of     Maryland    MappiI 

Agency.      July   1939.     Mimeographed, 
pages. 

25.  Economic  Studies  of  Maryland- 

December    1939.      Mimeographed. 
Illustrated.     Price  25c. 

26.  Economic  Studies  of  Maryland- 

December  1939.     Mimeographed. 
Illustrated.     Price  25c. 

27.  The   Problem    of   Local    Legislation 

Maryland.   April  1940.   Printed.    18  pag 

28.  Flow  Data  and  Draft  Storage  Curves  p 

Major  Streams.  1929-1937.  May  194 
Printed.      131   pages.     Illustrated.     Price  5( 

29.  Economic  Studies  of  Maryland — Parts 

AND  VI.  September  1940.  Mimeograpb 
88  pages.     Illustrated.     Price  25c. 

30.  Six-Year  Capital  Improvement  PROGRi 

for  Maryland.  January  1941.  Mime 
graphed.      169  pages.     Illustrated.     Price  2! 

3 1 .  Maryland  Recreational  Areas,  A  Repoi 

on  Present  Assets  and  Future  Nee 
for  Nonurban  Recreational  Are; 
September  1940.  Printed.  46  pages.  Ilh 
trated.     Price  50c. 

32.  State  Planning,  1939-1940.  December  194 

Printed.     53  pages.     Illustrated.     Price  50c, 


-Part  I 
8  3  pag 

-Part  Ij 
133  pag 
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*Supply  Exhausted. 


SPECIAL    REPORTS 


Jot  available  for  distribution  but  may  be  examined  at  the  office  of  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission) 


ELIMINARY    REPORT    OF    THE     MARYLAND    STATE 

Planning  Commission.  August  12.  1934.  Typed. 
106  pages.     Illustrated. 

ELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  DESIRABLE  ADJUSTMENT 
IN  Rural  Land  Use  (to  accompany  Problem  Area 
Map).     September  22,  1934.     Typed.     16  pages. 

ELIMINARY  REPORT  —  EROSION  (to  accompany 
[Problem  Area  Map).  October  1934.  Typed.  5 
pages. 

OGRESS  Report  to  the  National  Resources 
Committee.    November  15,  1934.    Typed.    4  pages. 

liEAS  Which  Seem  Capable  of  Closer  Settle- 
ment (to  accompany  Closer  Settlement  Map) . 
May  1935.     Typed.     88  pages. 

ME  Desirable  Adjustments  in  Rural  Land 
Use.     May  1935.     Typed.     276  pages.     Illustrated. 

RVEY  OF  Frederick  County,  with  Special  Ref- 
erence TO  Public  Health,  Medical  Care,  and 
Social  Welfare.  May  1935.  Typed.  165  pages. 
Illustrated. 

ogress  Report  of  the  Land  Planning  Con- 
sultant.   June  10,   1935.    Typed.    3  pages. 

debtedness  of  Governments  in  Maryland 
(tabulation).     June  1935.     Typed.      177  pages. 

MMARY  Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Maryland 
State  Planning  Commission,  January  1934  to 
June  1935.     June  1935.     Typed.     38  pages. 

RVEY  OF  Wicomico  County,  with  Special  Ref- 
erence TO  Public  Health,  Medical  Care,  and 
Social  Welfare,  August  1935.  Typed,  138 
pages.     Illustrated, 

iE  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission 
(Activities),     October  1935,     Printed.     6  pages. 

RVEY  OF  Garrett  County,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence TO  Public  Health,  Medical  Care,  and 
Social  Welfare,  November  1935,  131  pages. 
Illustrated, 

iTA  ON  Anne  Arundel,  Howard,  Montgomery, 
and  Prince  George's  Counties,  1935.  Typed. 
116  pages.     Illustrated. 

vTA  ON  Dorchester,  Somerset,  Wicomico,  and 
Worcester  Counties,  1935,  Typed,  148  pages. 
Illustrated. 

VTA  ON  Garrett.  Allegany,  Frederick,  and 
Washington  Counties,  1935,  Mimeographed. 
119  pages.      Illustrated. 


Report  of  tfie  Activities  of  the  Maryland  State 
Planning  Commission.  December  15,  1935;  in- 
cluding Summary,  January  1,  1936,  Typed.  29 
pages. 

Report  of  the  Activities  of  tfie  Maryland  State 
Planning  Commission,  December  15,  1935  to 
June  15,  1936.     Typed.     41  pages.     Illustrated. 

Survey  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Public  Health,  Medical  Care, 
AND  Social  Welfare,  August  1936,  Typed. 
150  pages. 

Comprehensive  Report  on  the  Upper  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Drainage  Basin,  September  1936, 
Typed,     145  pages. 

Comprehensive  Report  on  the  Potomac  River 
Drainage  Basin  in  Maryland,  October  1936. 
Typed,     102  pages. 

Progress  Report  on  Local  Control  Surveys, 
June  10,  1936  to  December  31,  1936,  Typed. 
6  pages.     Illustrated, 

Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal  Surveys. 
December  1936.     Typed.     2  pages. 

Resume  of  Report  on  Conservation  Problems  in 
Maryland.      1936.     Mimeographed.      24  pages. 

Preliminary  Report  on  the  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton-Annapolis Regional  Plan,  January  22, 
1937,     Mimeographed.     55  pages. 

Progress  Report  to  the  National  Resources 

Committee.     February  6,  1937.     Typed.     3  pages. 

United  States  Community  Improvement 
Appraisal — State  of  Maryland.  March  1938. 
Mimeographed.     363  pages.     Illustrated. 

Fish  and  Game  Habitats  and  Recreational 
Areas  in  THE  State  OF  Maryland.  Map.    1939. 

Brief  Report  on  Progress  of  W^  P.  A.  Work 
Projects  Numbers  6026-7030,  7050,  and  7068 
FOR  Calendar  Year  1938,  April  1939.  Typed. 
10  pages. 

Brief  Report  on  Accomplishments  During  1939 
and  Program  and  Objectives  for  1940  of  the 
Maryland  State  Planning  Commission.  Febru- 
ary 1940.     Typed.      17  pages. 

Survey  of  the  Status  of  Local  Planning  in 
Maryland.    May  1940.    Typed.     6  pages. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Care  of 
the  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission. 
October   1,    1940.     Typed.      59  pages. 
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